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LEWISTON SUSPENSION BRIDGE. 

‘The engraving below, from a drawing made on the spot for us 
by Mr. Kilburn, represents the famous suspension bridge which 
crosses the Niagara River between Lewiston on the American and 
Queenstown on the Canada side, and is one of the most remark- 
able mechanical works of the present day. It has 1040 feet span, 
and ig supported by ten cables. It was erected in 1850, under the 
superimténdence of Mr. E. W. Servell, C. E. The village of 
Queenstown is cclebrated as the scene of one of the battles of the 
second war with Great Britain, in which Winfield Scott was taken 
prisoner, and the English commander, General Brock, killed. A 
monument te the latter was erected on Queenstown Heights in 
1824, and nearly demolished in 1839 by a migcreant who placed a 
quantity of powder in the lower part and exploded it. The shat- 
tered monument is-seen on the right of our picture. The battle 
of Queenstown was fought on the 13th of October, 1812. A de- 
tachment of a thousand men from the army of the centre, under 
command of Col. Solomon Van Rensellaer, crossed the river at an 
- early hoar of the morning: A storming party of six hundred 
‘met was divided into two colamns—three hundred militia men 
under Colonel Van Rensellaer, and three hundred regulars under 


Colonel Christie. These were to be followed by Colonel Fen- 
wick’s artillery, and then the other troops im order. The eddies 
of the stream and the fire of the enemy were serious obstacles to 
the passage of the river. Colonel Van Rensellacr, leading the 
van of one hundred men, was the first to land, and received four 
severe wounds. He did not fall, however, but was able to issue 
his orders for storming the fort, and had the pleasure of secing 
that achievement gallantly performed, and the enemy driven down 
the hill. Both parties were now reinforced, and the struggie for 
the possession of the hill renewed. In this contest, General Brock 
and his aid, Captain McDonald, fell at nearly the same moment. 
The British were repulsed, and victory apparently crowned the 
American arms. To Lieutenant Totten, afterward Scott's chief 
engineer in the Méxican war, the daty was assigned of fortifying 
Queenstown Heights against further anticipated attacks of the 
enemy. But at three o’clock in the afternoon, the British, being 
reinforced by several hundred Chippewa Indians, rallied and ad- 
vanced again to the attack. Their charge was met with the gal- 
lantry which had been displayed by our troops in the former con- 
flicts, and they were again repulsed. At this moment, General 
Van Rensellaer, finding the militia on the American side embark- 
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ing but slowly, crossed the Niagara to hasten thei~ transit. To 
his mortification and imdignation, however, twelve hundred of 
them refused to obey orders. The sight of the carnage en the 
in the early part of the day, and which was so great that their 
commanding officers had found it difficult te hold them back. In 
spite of the commands, threats, reproaches and entreaties of the 
gallant Van Rensellaer, they remained imactive spectators of the 
heroic struggle for vietory which their brave countrymen om the 
opposite shore were making against rapidly increasing odds. 
Although the British were reinforced by eight hundred men from 
Fort George, the Americans, for some time, prolonged the unequal 
struggle. At last, however, they were compelled to lay down their 
arms, and surrender themselves as prisoners of war. The Ameri- 
can loss was about sixty killed and one hundred wounded, oat of 
seven hundred and sixty engaged im the final conflict. The loss 


- of the British must have been even more severe, owing to the su- 


periority of our marksmanship. General Scott, them lieutenant 
colonel, was under fire in this action, and commanded om.the 
heights after the fal! of all his superior officers. He exhibited on 
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MYSTERIES OF MEXICO. 
A ROMANCE OF OUR DAY. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


BY AUGUSTINE J. H. DUGANNB. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
TERESA IN DANGER. 


Waew Teresa Glinton regained, her consciousness after the 
swoon thatwrapped her senses during the passage of the close 
carriage in which she was borne from the hacienda, she found her- 
self lyimg upon a couch in a sumptuous apartment, whilst Lucilic, 
kneeling beside her, was chafing her hands and bathing her fore- 
head with restoratives. The sudden start with which she opened 
ther eyes and stretched forth her arms, alarmed the mulatto, who 
uttered @ slight scream. The door of the apartment was imme- 
diately unclosed, a man’s form half appeared and was as quickly 
withdrawn, and the door again shut. Teresa sat upright and 
Jooked wildly around her. 

“Lucille! what is that? Where are we ?” 

The mulatto placed her finger on her lips and glanced at the 
door. 

"Deresa raised her hand to her bosom. 

“ Where is it —the dagger !” she asked. 

“it is here, mademoiselle !” answered Lacille, pointing signifi- 
cantly to the pearl hilt of a small stiletto which was hidden within 
the folds of « kerchief that crossed her breast. “I will give it to 
you, mademoiselle—when we are alone.” 

Hardly had the mulatto pronounced these words, than a knock 
was heard at the door, and it was again slowly unclosed, admit- 
ting now the head of the man who had before appeared. 

“May I enter?” said a softly modulated voice, and the intruder, 
without awaiting a reply, advanced across the floor. 

“Is the senora recovered—quite recovered ?” proceeded the low 
toned voice, as its ewner took the chair which Lucille vacated, 
whilst she herself crept to Teresa’s back, and there stood, half 
‘bending over her young mistress. 

“May I inquire, senor, where I am ?”’ asked the maiden. 

_ “The precise locality, my dear senora, is of no moment, I 
’ ‘trust. Be assured you are here in the care of hospitable friends.” 

“I desire no hospitality, sir! I demand to know for what pur- 
pose I am brought hither ?” 

The American girl spoke in a firm tone, and fixed her eyes 
steadily upon the man before her, who returned the gaze with a 
singular smile. 

“ You will know all at some future time, senora. At present 
allow me to offer you all that this poor house affords for your 
comfort. These apartments are your own, and Lucille here will 
attend you. Whatever you desire will be brought whenever you 
shall order Lucille to ring yonder bell.” 

“I desire to return to my friends—I demand my liberty at 
once,” exclaimed Teresa, with indignation. 

“That is the only luxury my poor means cannot afford,” re- 
turned the visitor, with the cold and heartless smile again wreath- 
ing his dark lip. “Permit me to wish you a sweet night’s rest.” 

Saying this, the man arose, and with a ceremonious bow tarned 
to leave the apartment. Pausing, however, at the door, he drew 
the key which was upon its outer side, and held it up. 

“Lacille! this is in your care. We shall not intrude upon 
your mistress again, save with her gentle permission.” 

With these words, Don Ricardo Ramos, for it was he, left the 
two females to themselves once more. As soon as he had depart- 
ed; Lucille hastened to lock the door, and then, running to her 
mistress, threw herself upon her knees, and burst into # flood of 
tears. 


“O, mon Dieu! Want bave I done?” she cried, hysterically. “I 
have murdered—TI have betrayed. O, 1 une mauvaise—]I deserve 
to Giet Mere is the poniard! I am not to live |” 

these woful ejaculations, Lucille writhed at the 
of her mittress, and proffered to her the pearl-hilted dirk which 
she had taken from her neckkerchief. Teresa knew not how to 
account for the girl’s wild behaviour, for she had not yet suspected 
any connection between the mulatto and her present situation. 
When, hewerer, with broken exclamations, Lucille related all 
that she kmew concerning the abduction, and avowed her own 
wicked beeiilesmess in listening to Don Ricardo, the generous 
senont G6 mot repulse her with the horror which she expected. 
On the eomtepry, Terces bade her rise and dry her tears, express- 
ing her eomGi@emee im her attendant’s good intentions, and a belicf 
thet would now prove feithful. 

I will die—perish for my kind mistress. 
Nevare—sevarcmore will | bear what man says—I will hate them 
—and degert my dear mistress—nevare |” 

Terese endeavored ©) summon all hor resolution, in order to 
be prepared for whatever might transpire. She replaced in her 
bosom the lithe weapon which she had been secustomed to .wear, 
and then endeavored to console the wretched Lucille, who con- 
tinued incessantly to deplore her fault, Yet, indeed, though the 
maiden strove to appear calm, her heart was fearfully egisated ; 
and though, ae wae usual with her, she composed her thoughts to 
preyer before retiring, and submitted herself piowsly to the will 
of Heaven, yet very little sleep visited her wearied frame on that 
first night of her captivity 
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which had been appropriated fot Tervsa's use; a latge rdom, 
splendidly furnished, opening upon two sihaller onés, ont of 


powhith, fitted up as a lady’s boudoir, being apparently intétided 


for the mistress—the other, with humbler appointments, for the 
maid. But that night Tetesa and Lucille occupied one chamber, 
the mulatto girl stretching herself at the feet of her mistress. 

Next morning found Teresa little refreshed by rest, but com- 
posed in mien and featares. A touch of the bell by Lucille sum- 
moned an old woman, who, after bringing in a tray containing 
breakfast, said, sharply : 

“ The senora will find her clothes in the wardrobe.” 

“My clothes!” repeated the maiden, half smiling through her 
grief, as the crone left the apartment after delivering this short 
announcement. 

“©, mam’selle! quellé merveille! it is trac! vraiment ! it is 
derfal! Voila!” 

Lacille held open the door of a narrow closet as she spoke, and 
disclosed several shelves filled with articles of female apparel, 
which Teresa at oftce recognized ‘as her own. Lacille was won- 
der stricken, but the trath at once flasheé over the mihd of her 
mistress. This clothing was a portion of her wardrobe which had 
been strapped upon the males ridden by the mestizo servants on 
their journey from the capital, when the latter were pursued and 
captured by Falcone. The pack-mule of which Hannibal had 
been deprived by the authorities at Puebla, had been delivered up 
on an application of Lorenzo, and his guest thus regained the 
greater part of her property; but of the rest, until now, not « 
trace had been discovered. Its fate was now clear to Teresa, and 
at the same time her wofst fears were realized, for she learned in 
whose power she had herself fallen. 

The breakfast was scarcely tasted, and when the old woman 
had again appeared and removed the tray, Teresa drew near the 
windows. They could be opened, but were secured on the out- 
side by iron wire, and overlooked only a naked courtyard, 
hemmed in by bare stone walls. The maiden felt that she was 
indeed a prisoner, and resigned herself in silence to what was to 
come. Thus a week passed on, and then another and another. 

Don Ricardo Ramos came twice during this interval, apparent- 
ly with no other object but to inquire if his captive’s wants were 
attended to, or perhaps to inform himself if she drooped under 
her chains. Teresa answered his few questions with monosylla- 
bles, and his speedy withdrawal seemed to remove a weight from 
her feelings ; for Don Ricardo’s sardonic smile filled her with an 
unaccountable uneasiness. 

Books Teresa found im abundance—a well-selected library 
forming part of the furniture ; and, wearied with her unavailing 
thoughts, the young girl sought distraction in constant reading, 
whilst Lucille, seated opposite to her, plied her neediec as inces- 
santly. It was while thus occupied one morning, several weeks 
after their abduction, that a knock was heard at the door. 

“O, mon Dieu! that is not the other! the door—shall it open ?” 
cried Lacille, with an anxious look at her mistress. 

“ We cannot oppose force, should they resort to that,” replied 
Teresa, quietly. “ You had better open it.” 

The mulatto girl did as she was directed, and Teresa felt ber 
heart suddenly stilled and her blood cease to flow; for upon the 
threshold of the apartment stood—Gabriel Falcone. The young 
man’s face was pale, and his right arm rested in a sling; for he 
was yet suffering from the wound of a bullet which had passed 
through his shoulder, grazing the bone. That bullet had been 
fired by the marksman Dusenbury at the miscreant who sought 
to murder an unarmed priest upon the field of Cerro Gordo. 

Falcone advanced slowly till he stood before Teresa, who essay- 
ed to collect all her fortitude. She still held the book she had 
been reading open in her hand, and looked from its pages to the 
gamester’s face with a glance as fearless as that with which, at her 
own house, she had spurned him from her presence, But at the 
present time their positions were somewhat reversed ; for here she 
was in that man’s power, without a hope of escape, and well she 
read the triumphant expression of his glance as it met her own, 
She knew that the unprincipled gamester remembered her scorn, 
and that he was iikewise determined to avenge himself. Never- 
theless, as one white hand rested on the small handle of the 
weapon which lay hid beneath her boddice, Teresa felt that at 
least in one thing she was more than a match for her enemy—she 
feared not death. 


“ Benora Teresa! I come to ask pardon for all my offences !” 
said Falcone, with an inclination of his head. “Am I to be 
forgiven 

“ Forgiveness is for the repentant to expect,” she replied. 

“ And I am truly repentant,” 

For an instant, as Falcone uttered these words with depressed 


bead, a gleam of hope visited Toresn’s heart; but it faded as she 
caught the raised eyes of the speaker fixed upon her once more, 
with an unmistakable expression of exultant villany. Bhe shud- 
dered as those bold orbs fell upon her, and the blood ruflied 
tumultuously to her neck and forehead, 

“ Do you hate me, senora 1” 

“ Faleone—why do you persecute mo 1” 

“ Is love, then, persecution 

“ Buch love as yours is worse than hatred or persecution,” ex- 
claimed Teresa, “ for it would degrade its object forever,” 

“ Indeed 1” cried Paleone, with « short laugh. “But you mis 
take me, perhaps, senora. I would not degrade—I would marry 
you!” 

“ And is not marriage with one whom I must despise » degra- 
dation ?” cried the undaunted girl, “ Palcone! it is useless for 
me to attempt concealment of my feelings, for you well know 
that now, more than ever, | must view you with contempt,” 


Benora—beware !” cried the young man, his co@mtenance 
growing dark with “ Pause ero you devide” your course | 
for by all the fiendé, you shall be mine!” 

With this threat, spoken in measured tone that evinced the 
wickedness of his heart, Gabtiel Pulcone turfied away, 
and without af6ther look at Teresa or Lacilie, from the 
apartment. 

The poor mulatto girl, who had always felt an unaccountable 
terror of the gamester Falcone, now wrung her hands and pas. 
sionately deplored their situation, enttreating again and again par- 
don for the part which she had taken in the betrayal of her mis- 
tress. But Teresa, retiring to her chamber, sunk upon her knees 
and poured forth fervent prayers to Heaven for succor in her 
extremity. 

"©, what is to be done? wretch—bad creature that I.am— 
moi! it is I who am to blame!” moaned poor Lucille, walking up 
and down the room as she gave vent to her thoughts, the tears 
meanwhile streaming from her eyes. 


Suddenly the girl paused opposite the window and gazed eager. 
ly through the wires that bartéd it. Some object without appar- 
ently attracted her attention and checked the exuberance of her 
affliction. And, indeed, Lucille had eause both for wonder and 
attention ; for, as she peered between the bars of thick wire she 
beheld a sight that was weil fitted to astonish her. Thé window, 
as we before noticed, overlooked a square courtyard, shut in by 
stone walls. The floor on which the apartments in which Torcsa 
was confined were situated, was in the third story of the building, 
and high above its casements rose the dull sides of the parallelo- 
gram which described the inner walls of the ancient building. 
As Lacille now looked upward she could just distinguish the fig- 
ure of a man cautiously appearing upon the very edge.of the lof- 
ty opposite wall, and beckoning to her with his hand. Lucille 
had neyer before seen this man, but @ sudden feeling of joy 
thrilled her heart, as though he were in some manner to be con- 
nected with the deliverance of herself and mistress. _ She stopped 
not to reason with her hopes, but pressing forward against the 
wires, returned the motions of the figure above by waving her 
handkerchief. Immediately the man disappeared, and Lucille, 
agitated more than ever, rushed to the chamber of her mistress, 
and informed her of what she had witnessed. Teresa shook 
her head sadly. 

“T fear you have seen only some idle workman on the neigh- 
boring walls.” 

“ But, mam’selle,—if he be une ouvrier—surely he will inform 
everybody—soute le monde—and we shall be rescued—free once 
more.” 

“ Poor child ; you forget we are in Mexico, where lawless acts 
are common. But let us trust in Heaven for all, Lucille !” 

As Teresa said this, a sudden noise at the window startled 
them, and turning quickly, they beheld the face of a man at the 
bars. Lucille would have screamed aloud, but her voice failing 
her, she sank trembling upon a couch. Teresa, however, ad- 
vanced at once to the casement. The man outside occupied a 
strange and perilous position. Clinging with one hand to the 
wires whilst the other grasped a rope, by the aid of which he had 
just descended from the roof, the bold climber lowered his head, 
and whispered in Spanish : 

“ Are you the Senora Glinton ?” 

Teresa, as she looked at the man’s face and caught his words, 
saw that he was of the Indian race, and one of those daring and 
agile figures that she had often seen in the streets of Mexico, at- 
tired in the garb of savage life. The Indian at the window, how- 
ever, was clothed only with @ sort of tunic, and his firm chest 
and lithe limbs were exposed in graceful freedom. Noticing this 
with a glance, Teresa replied briefly to the climber’s question : 

“T am she.” 

The next moment the Indian released his hold of the wires and 
disappeared, ascending the rope with the quickness of a cata- 
mount, But, as he left the window, the maiden fancied she 
heard him whisper ; 

To-morrow 

CHAPTER XXVIII, 
CONTRERAS AND CHURUBUSOO, 


the tide of war had rolled from Odrro Gordo’s 
field, around and upward to the very gates of Moxleo, On the 
Oth of August the van of the American army left the elty of Pu- 
ebla, where the various divisions of the army of geeupation, as it 
was called, had concentrated under the orders of General Scott. 
Over the ancient track, once travelled ae conquering bands of 
Cortex, these new invaders marched ta overthrow of the great 
Bpaniard’s descendants, Through the broad plain of Cholula, 
amid the mementoes of ancient empire and the find of Aztec 
civilization, the Anglo-Saxons puteued their line of march. Be- 
neath the giant shadow of Popoca' and hy the borders of 
Lakes Chaleo and Xochimileo, the long divisions trod their wey 
up the towering Anahuac mountains, Qriaaba's flery peak hed 
greeted them upon their armed entrance into the land—now Iztac- 
cithuatl and ti looked stern welcome from their icy 
tops. Around thom stretched the rolling hillsides, laxuriant with 
gardens and groves, atiractive in the gay robes of radiant sum- 
mer. The Tlascalan districts, where once dwelt the hardy allies — 
of Cortes, extended below; and far away the great Cholulen py 
mid lifted ite truncated head. Surrounded by volcanic eminences, 
and surveying lava-covered fields, the army of Boots swept 
itself lava-torrent, ayer all resistance swelling, At length the 
highest crest of the mountain range was gained, and the conquer 
ors looked down upon the vale of Mexico. 

The great city lay in ite porphyritic basin, by 
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lakes and water-courses, its massy stone dykes, its sheltered 
paseos and secluded haciendas. Tezcuco was in front of the ad- 
vancing army—El Penon, a fortified mountain, occupied the left 
of the main road to the capital. Farther on was , de- 
fended by five strong batteries. These formidable obstacles were 
directly in the path of the Americans—to be stormed or evaded ; 
and General Scott determined on the latter course. He diverged 
from the national road and began to cut a new passage around 
the Lakes of Chalco and Xochimilco. Here the Mexican troops 
first showed themselves in defence of their capital city ; here, the 
brave lancers, driven back by the invaders, left their slain lying 
thickly amid the fields of waving barley that skirted the new road. 
Bat at the bridge of Churubusco the national guards of Mexico 
awaited their foe. Here General Pincon commanded. To the 
left, at Contreras, Valencia prepared his batteries. Behind both 
these posts, General Santa Anna marshalled his main divisions. 
Through these entrenched positions, the American soldiers were 
to force themselves, before they could assault the castled heights 
of Chapultepec or the walls and forts of Mexico. 


The battles of the 20th of August opened at early morning, 
not preceded by skirmishing, but at once with terrible animation. 
All night long the American troops had rested upon their arms, 
hidden by clamps of cactus and chapparal, and in many places, 
lying unseen within sweep of the Mexican guns. The rain pour- 
ed down in torrents, swelling the streams, inundating the fields 
and roads, and beating upon the exposed soldiers through all the 
weary hours. It was a relief to the entire army, when the sum- 
mons to actiomsounded at last, and the vanguard regiments were 
permitted to advance upon the fortifications. 

‘That was indeed an advance !—a rush !—a wild sweep over the 
hill of Contreras, and upon the batteries defended by Valencia, 
his cannoncers and lancers. The fierce ardor of the American 
volunteers was irresistible. It carried them with levelled bayonets, 
after the first rifle discharge, completely over the parapet where 
were planted the enemy’s cannon. All was thereafter confusion 
and slaughter ; Mexicans were cut down, trampled on, or made 
prisoners by hundreds and by thousands. Twenty minutes suf- 
ficed to decide the battle of Contreras. The invaders were victo- 
rious, the defenders flying pell-mell before them—the road was 
open to Churubusco. 

Two Mexican horsemen carried away by the current of retreat, 
at length managed to rein their reeking steeds, while the tide of 
battle followed fast behind them. Their swords were naked in 
their grasp, but yet glittering, reek Their glances 
met sadly. 

“ Anselmo! it is destiny that fights dgpliies us. 
could make brave men cowards ?” 

*Cowards indeed they are!” answered Montognone. “Not a 
blow struck ere the entire post was in retreat. Valencia—where 
is he?” 

“ He was the first to desert us. But look, Anselmo! another 
flying mass of panic-stricken cowards! By heavens! they pass 
not here!” 

As he spoke, the officer spurred his steed to the narrowest por- 
tion of the defile, up which were now rushing in wild disorder a 
troop of lancers, whose swords had hardly been drawn in the con- 
flict, and whose gay uniforms were as yet = by a single 
powder-volley. 

“Back ! and die like men!’ 

At’'these bold words, some amid the flying lancers drew the 
bridles of their steeds, but by far the greater portion continued 
their headlong career; for the American hurrah came up the 
defile, causing their checks to grow pale with renewed fear. 
At ‘this crisis, Montognone urged his horse downward amid 
the melee. 

“ Here is the spot for a Thermopyle !” he cried, rising in his 
stirrups, and waving his bright blade above his majestic head. 

That loud, trumpet-like voice recalled in a degree the courage 
of the retreating troops. ‘They paused, they wheeled their horses, 

and the next moment, with Montognone and Nunes at their head, 
dashed back upon the advancing Americans. As the lancers 
drove back through the pass, hundreds of the scattored infantry 
sprang from the rocks and chapparal to jointhem. The putsa- 
ing victors recoiled at the determined resistance encountered in 
that narrow pass, where, closely wedged, the horse and foot with- 
stood anew their rushing foes, essaying with bold rushes to bear 
back the tide of war. No longer were the swords of Montognone 
and his brother-in-arms unstained with crimson! no longer the 
lancers’ blades glittered as before. In that determined stand, too 
late though it was to change the fortunes of tho field, the men of 
Mexico proved, what their conquerors never have denicd, that 
cowardice was not with the common soldicrse—that with leaders 


gallant as themselves, they could fight and die without retreating 
a 


But vain even such defence against the Americans, wild with 
their first success, Back, step by step, up that defile, the brave 
defenders were forced ; for the pursuers were concentrating their 
battalions to sweep everything before them. Back—resisting, 
combating and dying, along that road for miles, thaw whom 
Zamozin had rallied disputed the march of their conquerors. At 
length the bridge and entrenchments of Churubusco were gained, 
. nd the fragments of that brilliant force with which Valencia 
should have held Contreras found a shelter behind the batterivs of 
General Rincon. 

"The day was now half run, and two battles, those of Contreras 
and San Angel, had been gained by the Americans, The forti- 
fied hacienda of San Pablo, forming the centre of the Mexican 
defences at the village of Churubusco, was now the point of as- 
Sault; and to this strong work, flanked by heavy batteries, the 
Voluntecrs and regulars of the invading army advanced in regu- 
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lar order of attack. Here the battle soon raged violently, can- 
clouds of powder-smoke sank and rose with the frequent explo 
sions ; here charged and were repulsed the cavalry ; here fought 
like heroes the forlorn hope of Mexico. 

Again, amid the sulphurous atmosphere of that well contested 
field, the brothers in-arms, Anselmo and Ferrado charged togeth- 
cr upon the foe. It was when the American rifles and horse, sup- 
porting their infantry, met the flower of Mexican cavalry behind 
the captured works of San Pablo. Here the mingled representa- 
tives of all the States—the brave volunteers of New York, the 
Palmetto regiment, the men from New Hampshire's hills and 
Missouri's vales, rushed to hand and hand conflict with the horse 


Is was ip the onset of battle, when lancers and opposing dra- 
goons mingled, when sabres clashed, and pistol-shots were ex- 
changed, and steed and rider sank to the earth, that Ferrado Nu- 
nez found himself hemmed in by a score of foes, whose vengeful 
arms rained death with every blow. The brave colonel had re- 
ceived a sword-cut on the forehead and his own weapoa was 
knocked from his hand, when a rift in the smoke-cloud disclosed 
his danger to Zuamozin, who was fighting side by side with Alon- 
zo Vallejo and his friend Lorenzo; for on that eventful day of 
Mexico’s struggle, no true son of her soil remained away from 
conflict. Zumozin beheld the peril of Nunez, and with his two 
young comradeés dashed to the rescue. 

It was full time; for the brave colonel, disarmed and wounded, 
had neariy fallen from his saddle, when a foot-combatant amoag 
the Americans interposed his arm, at the same time shielding the 
young officer from the threatening sabres by promptly throwing 
up the rifle which he carried and thus protecting his breast. At 
the same instant the three Mexican friends rode swiftly into the 
press and engaged the assailants. Nunez, profiting by the diver- 
sion, spurred his horse forward, and drawing a pistol from his 
holsters, ranged himself beside his comrades. . 

“Capting Nanez is a hoss !” ejaculated Jake Dusenbuary, as he 
lowered the rifle which had for a moment defended Ferrado from 
the blades of his opponents. But the Yankee’s further speech 
was cut short by a sudden charge of the Mexican cavalry, sweep- 
ing to the assistance of their officers, and he found himself haif 
borne to the ground by an enemy’s steed, whilst a lance crossed 
the barrel of his piece. But the horseman dashed on ; his fellows 
behind followed fast ; and again, ere Dusenbury could turn his 
head, a troop of his own countrymen mingled in the shock, and 
the deadly drama was once more rehearsed around him. Thus 
sped the fortunes of the day—thus shifted the scenes of Churu- 
busco. Now Montognone’s sword received the death-stroke lev- 
elled at the breast of Nuneza—and anon Ferrado smote the arm 
that menaced his friend. Here Lorenzo, forgetful of his quiet 
valley home, or rather nerved by the thought of her who made it 
beautiful, sustained like a veteran, his gallant part, and there Val- 
lejo, with the name of Teresa on his pale lips, rode to and fro 
amid the battle, rejoicing in its fierce excitement. Often, through 
the rent veil of smoke, the forms of his Mexican friends caught 
the eye of Dusenbury, as the latter fought amid his countrymen ; 
aud wherever the proud head of Montognone or Ferrado’s waving 
plume appeared, there the North American was sure to advance 
with his rifle; for he knew that there was the hottest of the strife: 

But Churubusco, like Contreras, was lost by its defenders. 
Slowly and hardly the remnant of the troops retired, and left the 
field to the customary victors. The roads were now open to the 
capital ; for all their defences had been destroyed or captured. 
To the very gates of Mexico the Americans pursued the flying 
army of Santa Anna. The dictator himself was a despairing 
fugitive. 

More than once during that disorderly retreat, the voice of Col- 
onel Montognone recalled his countrymen to make a gallant 
though ineffectual stand in the passes or among the chapparal 
and groves; many a time, with Ferrado, Alonzo and Lorenzo, he 
led a suddenly gathered band of fugitives back upon the pursu- 
ers. But in vain was valor—usoless all resistance ; and at last, 
with his three friends, ho turned despairingly fiom the contest, 
and striking off from the road, galloped through the village of 
Tocubayu, already deserted, and sought the main highway to the 
city gates that skirted the-Lake Tezcuco. 

The beautiful wife of Ferrado Nunez, with hor companion Inez, 
had passed a day of anxiety and alarm. The thunders of the 
battle, now swelling near, anon dying afar, the flight of whole 
regiments of defeated Mexicans, retreating in disorder across the 
hills and around the lake; the spectacle of wounded men falling 
to dio upon the roadside, as they strove to reach a place of safety 
—all notified them, long in advance of the coming of their friends, 
that another disastrous field was added to Mexico’s misfortunes. 
Atethe same time, neither of these lovely watchers, tortured by 
suspense, knew what might be the fate of her husband—what 
private grief the great woe to their country might involve for 
their own hearts. 

At last, however, the four comrades, weary with strife and 
scarred by the blows of battle, arrived at the hacienda—that cot- 
tage lately the abode of peace and happiness, now threatened with 
the very brunt of war. Lorenzo and Ferrado pressed to their 
hearts those beloved women, whose mingling tears attested the 
atrength of their devotion, their deep gratitude for the merey 
which had preserved their noble husbands. 

Alonzo, dismounting, turned his steps, as if mechanically, to 
the garden where he had last beheld her whose image occupied 
his thoughts... Montegnone’'s eyes. followed him with a glance 
of interest ; then turning to a servant who was leading away the 
horses, he demanded, in a quick tone: 


“ Has Quahtzo returned ?” 

“ Quahtzo is here !” promptly responded a voice, as a dusky 
figure emerged from the shadow of a large tree, whose branches 
hung low over the hacienda’s walls. 

The speaker was a man of middie size, with a lithe and com- 
pact form, and face whose olive tint marked the blood of an- 
cient Aztlan. His dark eyes sparkled with intelligence as he 
stood before Zumozin, who continued the conversation in « 
low voice. A few words exchanged, apparently sufficed to im- 
part to Montoguone great satisfaction, for he laid his hand ap~ 
provingly upon the young Indian’s head, and then, writing a few 
limes upon a scrap of paper, gave the missive into Quahtzo’s 
hand. Then, as the latter turned quickly away toward the road, 
Zamozin followed Vallejo.to the garden, where he found the 
young man pacing to and fro. 

“ Rejoice, Alonzo! the loss is found !” : 

“ Teresa !” cried Vallejo, stopping short and seizing his friend's’ 
hand. 

“ Even so! my trusty Quahtzo has not lost his native imstinct, 
though I have brought him hither to civilized life from the wild 
forest. He has succeeded in tracing the senora to the very cham- 
ber of her imprisonment.” 

“ He has seen her! Blessed be Heaven! is she well ” 

“ Quahtzo says, that though the northern bird is im a cage of 
iron, her song is still sweet and her plumage unrufijed.” 

“ And the place—let us at once tly to—” 

“Nay, Alonzo! These unscrupulous men, in whose power the 
maiden is, must not suspect our knowledye, or they may remove 
her far away. I have despatched Quahizo back, with a few words 
to the senora, promising speedy aid. To-morrow, Alonzo, we 
will rescue her !’”” 

Vallejo’s eyes filled with tears as he wrung Anselmo’s hand, 
and together they proceeded to disclose what had been learned te 
their friends, and arrange their plans for the morrow. Alas! that 
morrow was to bring sorrow upou the household, and add yet 
another victim to the hecatomb of battle ! 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE FATE OF THS PLOTTER. 


Teresa Guiinrton, in the silent apartments of Don Ricardo’s 
mansion, heard nought of the loud tumult that filled the streets 
of Mexico, during that long day when the thunders of Contreras 
and Churubusco rolled significantly to the city gates, striking 
terror to the hearts of the inhabitants. She knew not that ten 
thousand brave Americans were marching and combating amid 
the beautiful groves that environed the capital, or that her coun- 
try’s flag floated over a dozen fortifications within cannon shot of 
the gloomy building which confiued her in the power of ene- 
mies, desperate as uuprincipled. Nevertheless, though trembling 
through the anxious hours at every noise that reached her ears, 
and enjoining upon Lucille to remain beside her and witness her 
death should she be able by no other means to avert the violence 
which she felt threatened her, the maiden still clung with hope to 
the recollection of that one word which she had fancied uttered 
by the Indian climber. 

“ To-morrow !” 

To-morrow had come, its weary minutes had been counted, its 
last sunbeams were now trembling on the wires that barred the 
easements. Still no shadow of a human form appeared upon 
the dull surface of the dead wall opposite, upon which her gaze, 
like that of Lucille, was ever steadfastly directed. Suddenly a 
noise was heard at the door, and a low knock. 

“ Tt is not Senor Falcone now—it is—” 

“Let them enter—I am prepared!” said Teresa, calmly, buat 
with a tremor agitating her lovely frame; and Lucille, unlocking 
the door, admitted Don Ricardo, who bowed low and remained 
upon the threshold. 

“If Senora Glinton is not disinclined for a few words of con- 
versation,” began the man, with his furtive smile twitching the 
corners of his dark mouth. 

“ Speak, sir—what power have I to prevent ?” 

“ All things in courtesy,” replied Ramos, in a meaning tone 
of voice, as he remembered the contemptuous glance of his cap- 
tive. “I shall be brief, likewise.” 

“ That is a favor, at least,” said Teresa, in the same unmoved 
manner. 

Don Ricardo wisteed, but he was not one to be easily ruffled. 
His smile, therefore, was as meaningless as ever, as he went on > 

“ My friend, Gabriel Falcone, who loves you so intensely that 
I really fear for the poor youth’s health,” said he, “ desins to 
know if on the morrow you would be pleased to meet a litte 
party, of whom himself and a good priest will form part 

“¥ understand you not, sir!” “ 

“I will endeavor to be more intelligible. In a word, 1 have 
summoned a priest, who will to-morrow unite in the sweet bonds 
of matrimony, my friend Gabmel with my lovely guest, Senora 
Glinton.” 

“ Sooner will I die!” exclaimed Teresa, passionately, as she 
retreated a step from Don Ricardo, her calmness for a moment 
forsaking her. 

“ Death is not so pleasant as marriage,” laughed Ramos. 

“ You have my answer, sir!” said the maiden, resuming ber 
measured tone. 

“Judeod?” cried Ramos, as if in astonishment. “ What then 
will my friend Gabriel do t” 

His eyea dwelt, as he spoke, upon Teresa’s face with an expres 
sion at once so threatening and sinister, that the poor girl felt her 
heart sink within her bosom. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 
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FRENCH CHURCHES. duke of Bourbonnais, and son of this latter, bestowed on his church | the left. ‘The other, the Holy constracted 


_ "The great interest manifested in charch architecture, the result of | the title of the Holy Chapel. He founded seven vicarships with | signs of Clement Manclere, and finished in the fant poem 
which has been the maltiplication of beautiful edifices consecrated | an annual income of 62 livres (tournois) each, on condition that‘on | 16th century, was dedicated to 


ff 
iz? 


to religious worship, in the cities and towns of the United States, | the festival of the dead (jour des morts) the titularies should collect | statues placed in niches at the two sides of the principal entrance 

has indaced us to present our readers with two fine specimens of | five hundred of the poorest persons of the Bourbon territory, and | of the are those of Adam and Eve. The three statues seen 

charches in the old world. The first is a view of the Holy Chapel | give each of them two denrees (abouf two pounds) of bread, a at the end of the porch are, in the middle, St. Louis, who 

of Boarhon !’ Archambault, and the second a representation of | of wine, Paris measure, a cloth frock valued at five sous, a pair of | had given Duke Robert the piece of the trae cross, and on one 

the Charch of Vezelay. We will notice them in the orderin which | shoes worth 19 silver pence, and three pence worth of meat. Tra- | side, Duke John Il., the founder of the church, on the other, his 

they are mentioned. Bourbon |’Archambault is a place of some | dition relates that on the day when Jacques Clement assussinated | wife, Jane of France. At the angles of the porch were two small 

istorical. importance. Its Roman name was Aque Bormone | Henry III., who had been duke of Anjou and Bourbonnais, the | winding staircases which led to the terrace, udorned by & pretty 

ium Arcimbaldi, and it was, according to the Roman ta- | lightning struck the Holy Chapel, and broke the bar placed in the | balustrade of carved wood. On the , ahove the 

blos, situated in Aquitania Prima, in the country of the Bituriges | arms of the Bourbons, who ceased from that time, by the extinc- | gallery, was seen, according to some authorities, not an ogieal 

Cuts or Berruyers. Jacques Fodéré, in his Historical Narrations, | tion of the Valois, to be the younger branch, of which that bar | window, like that represented in our poner per hw a colossal 

relates that Bo was erected into a seignory in 509, after the | was the sign. What superstitious legends are attached to these | fleur-de-lis, serving as the base of « cross of gi iron. Vine 

famous battle of Vouillé, near Poitiers, in which Clovis beat the | old world places! The chateau of Bourbon, rebuilt in the 12th foliage, sculptured, wound over the whole church from the com- 
Visigoths. Besieged and taken, in 759, by Pépin, who gave it, | century, and standing in the 16th, were due to Archambault IX., | mencement of the windows, and the buttresses formed a sort of 

as well as its territory, to Nibelunge, his relative, this fortress be- | Louis I., Lonis IT., II., and, it was said, bad 24 towers, two | continuous arcade under which one could walk from. one end of 

: came a barony under Charlemagne. Towards beginning of | of which remarkable for their size were called the Admiral and | the porch to the other. The spire, finely elaborated, was orna- 
the 10th centacy, Aymar or Ademar, Sire of Bourbon, possessed | the Quica igne, or Quiquengrogne. When Louis I. wished to | mented with pilastres, bell-turrets and ogives. The total length 
* all the environs, as well as Chantelle, Hérisson and Murat, when | construct iquengrogne, the citizens of Bourbon complained | of the edifice was 110 feet, its t under the arch 70 feet, and 
cee Charles the Simple, in 913, be- its th 37 feet. Three colamus 
Btowed on him the conntry where of gilded bronze adorned the altar. 


Moulins and Souvigny now stand. 
This increase of territory and the 
afivantageous position of the cha- 
tean, situated on rocks, and sur- 
rounded by precipices and by the 
little River of Barge, which 
& vast pool at its hase, enabled the 
successors of Aymar to possess & 
considerable seignenry, which be- 
came in time a ducal peerage, of 
which the seat was at Sourbon, 
In 1272, Beatrice of Bargundy. 
Manghterin-law of Archambault 
IX., who died in the island of Cy- 
Robert of France, 
t of Clermont, one of the 
sons of St. Louis, and brought 
him in dowry the seigneuries of 
Bourbon, Charolais and St. Just 
in Champagne. Their posterity, 


sacra 
as a very canopy beneath, 
which was a representation of the 
creation of the world from chaos. 
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who assumed, according to the zelay is situated on the summit and 
usage of the time, the surname of slope of considerable mountain ; 
Bourbon, filled the throne of the access is difficult on every side 
France for many years, and still but the west. From the plateau, 
reigns in Spain, Naples and Lucca. where the chateau of the abbots 
Bourbon l’Archambanult, with a formerly rose, if we look to the 
population of 3000 inhabitants, is valle apenion if the south, the 
#ituated in the heart of a valley apn lines ve pleasure the sinu- 
surrounded by a rich and fertile ous course of the Cure, w 


country. is little town, for- 
merly the capital of a canton of a 
castellany which extended over 
some parts of Nivernais, in the 


particularly known for its mineral rois. The near and distant heights 
temperature reaches are crowned with thick woods, and 

5k° 50" (conti ). Their com- the Morvan raises its dark crests 
is formed of free carbonic in the distance of the picture on 

acid, marine salt, sulphate of soda, the southwest. The chateau ot 
anda little carbonate and silex. Bazoche, where Vauban went to 


Time and oxide of iron. Its tem- ing the lot of the peasants of the 
. Which is cold, varies like election of Vezelay, Pierre Pertuis 
of the wa- and its pierced rock, and other lit- 
ters are specially used in the treat- The Vezela: 
mountain 


was 
baths, season begins on century, to serve as dwe 
the 15th of May, and ends on the of a colony of the children of St. 
15th of October; the baths are 
The Holy commenced antagonist of Charles the 
John Il. of Bourbon, continued by who is the hero of so many ro- 
Peter IL, finished in 1508 by Anne mances of chivalry, Gherard and 
of France, and destroyed in 1793, his pious wife Bertha, were the 
might © Devel of 
Paris. statues of Christ certainly possessed 
and the twelve apostles, of Adam strong castle in this mountain, and 
convent 
egy of the house of Bourbon and built at Saint Pere was : 
ite was Veaelay, placed 
statues Louis er the im 

of Peter of Bourbon, and of Anne the Holy See by its founder, soon 

France, fe. glass took among the great religious 
‘windows, painted in the ancient houses of France, and it was in 
style, were the finest and best pre- vain that the abbots of Cluny and 
served of any in France ; they rep- the bishops of Autan tried to sub- 
resented cight subjects taken from it to their 
crifice of Abraham ; 2. Jesus Christ 
curing the paralytic; 3. a cruci- Poitiers, “the church of Vezelay, 
fix; 4. the Emperor Constantine nobly born and more nobly edu 
deliberating whether he shall give cated, 


In vin- The relics of la Madelei t 
ox (under this sign shalt thou con- CHAPEL OF BOURBON-L ARCHAMBAULT. to Veselay in the 16th century, 
5. Be demanding . gave to numerous _pilgrim- 

of 2 Jew where the cross is on which Jesus Christ died; 6. St. | that it would command and batter the town; they sought to re- . The population increased, and the region became a noted 

Helens discovering the true cross by a miracle ; 7. Heraclius, who, | volt and expel the laborers who were working on it. But Duke - and Its inhabitants grew rich by commerce, and from the 129th 

‘iter having vanquished Cosroes, recovers the true cross; 8. He- Loals, by no sinege disposed to a mmedl to mannan arms, | to the 13th century they were en in numerous transactions, 

faclius, in his shirt and barefooted, the holy cross in tri- | lance in hand and helmet on , about the foundations, and re- | either as witnesses or arbiters. y could not remain indifferent 

umph. In the subterranean chapel, the treasury, which to his vassals, “ On la batira qui qu’en grogne”’ (It shall be | to the communal movement which was then felt in the north and 

of chaps, wes very t whoever les at it), the tower was built, the | centre of France. As turbulent as the burgesses of other towns, 

fal cross, of forty marks’ weight, of which the shaft was a footand | name remained, and it now serves as the clock tower of the town. | in 1120 they had killed their seigneur, the Abbe Artaud, who 

‘ & half , the cross » @ foot, and the breadth of each, three | “ It is pleasant,” says M. Allier, in his “ Bourbonnese Sketches,” | tried to i an additional tax on them; they burned the mon- 
inches. the top of this cross was a crown of gold, which bore | to see it black and sombre, crowned in the drollest manner in the satery, Oot ina SenERA in it, This was only the pre- 

on one of its bands the following inscription : “ Louis of Bourbon, world with a pe box cap painted rose color and white, with a | Inde to movements which were to agitate the town, The counts 
second duke of that nome, cansed this cross to be ornamented | slate-colored rising coquettishly like the plume of a National | of Nevers and Auxerre, powerful neighbors and protectors, whose 

with gems and gilding, in 1993.” %t was enriched with thirty | Guard beside his full dress bearskin.” The Quiquengrogne (who- | cares were burthensome to the m mixed themselves up 9¢ 

large pearls and five precious stones. It was said to contain a | ever grumbles) is the su of a romance by Victor Hugo, in | much as they could with the affaire of monks, and sought to 

thorn from the crown of Christ, as well as a email cross made | which he developes his « of civil and military feudality, as | extend their anthority both over them and over the citizens, In 

from the true wood of the cross! It is asserted that this latter | “Notre Dame de Paris” serves to express bis ideas on religious | 1188, Count William I, baving demanded of the Abbot Ponce the 

relic is still in the church of Bourbon. A mountain, or Calvary, | and ecclesiastical feudalism. The , as we have said, was | homage which he owed him as guardian of the monastery, encou” 
silver-gilt, served as a to this cross, at the base of which | destroyed at the end of the last century, but the drawing was made | tered a flat refusal, He resented this injury warmly, resolved 

be een ne Boarbon and bis wife, the Duchess Jane from old engravings and from minute descriptions, Itwas one of | to avenge himself, Beon the abbot, yexed in erery way, ¥* 

rance, in their festival Penne eee See cecarenk the masterpieces of the 16th century. On entering the court obliged to have recourse to the pope. St. Bernard, d ted 10 

kmeeling. At the foot of the cross was a skull and four or five of the castle, two chapels were seen. One of them had been built | arrange matters, could do nothing, Finally, the count. cn ed, it by 
bowes in silver, Louis by Louis I., and dedicated to the It-was very small, and But the chronicler of declares that 

tended piece of the tree cross of we have spoken, 1, | in a sovere ogival style. Our shows the faeade of it ie | he was devoured by a dog for having offended Magdalen. 
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— = the Cenirai Gescend- 
ed the branch of tree, which eus-, ® 
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: staircase from the Holy Chapel. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
GROWING OLD. 


ovYvirrs. 
Older, older, older growing! 
Never ceasing—onward flowing ‘ 
‘To the mist where wrecks are strewing 
Life’s great sea : 
‘Where the sun is dimly beaming ; 
Where earth's visions lose their seeming ; 
Where the dream of youth that followed, 
By the murky tide is swallowed 
Mournfually. 


‘On this dark and slaggish ocean, 

Dead, yet trembling with emotion, 

Dies the din of life’s commotion 
Evermore. 

Nota sound moves through the glooming, 

Where dim shadows vast are looming, 

Save anon some frail bark’s bustle, 

As the waves with faintest rustle 
Close it o'er. 


‘And bo fears his though ts awaken, 

And his spirit goes forsaken, 

As he feels the power that ever 

Bears him on th’ unyielding river, 
To his fate. 


Bright and gay the rill goes leaping, 

Through the sunny meadows creeping, 

‘Where the nodding flowers are peeping 
O'er its breast : 

‘Onward—ever onward flowing ; 

‘Galmer , deeper, wider growing, 

‘Till the river heats the billow 


Sweeping past the mourning willow, 
Ne’er at rest. 


We are daily growing older, 

Weaker, sadder, paler, colder ; - 

Seon these perfect limbs will moulder 
"Neath the soil. 

‘Chilly thoughts will gather o’er us, 

So unlike it, once so sprightly ! 


Let it rest; “tis, though unsightly, 
Freed from toit. 


©, why should it ever grieve us 
That the grave shall soon receive us’? 
Will it not for aye relieve us 
Brom our foes? 
If the poor we've ne'er forsaken, 
And to truth men did awaken, 
Like the weary bark at even, 
‘We shall find quiet haven 
Of repose. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


VIBORG. 


BY T. WILBUR. 

Tue business of steamboats has rapidly increased for several 
years past in the north, and no country can better appreciate their 
advantages than these distant provinces of Finland and Scandina- 
via, isolated at the extremity of Europe, scparated from each other 
by arms of the sea and gulfs, enclosed during several months in a 
barrier of ice. The steamboat is the blessed magician which 
bridges thousands of wersts, which approaches towards each other 
these tribes dispersed over an immense space, and which bears 
hither, in a few days, the riches of another land, the flowers of the 
south. In this country of rocks, of mountains imtersected by so 
many streams, the railroad is impossible, and the steamboat must 
take its place. Several steamboats pass Helsingfors every week, 
some going to Stockholm, others to Revel and to St. Petersburg. 
‘They are lange and fine boats, built in England or America, and 
inxuriously decorated. Their aristocratic mames announce at 
once their imposing character, and the habits of the country to 
which they belong; one is called the Grand Duke, another the 
Prince Mentechikof; a third, much smaller and more unpretending, 
bears simply the name of The Ielsingfors. Wt plies from town to 
town along the coasts, and, if the wind and current are favorable, 
as far as Viborg. 

On the third of June, I embarked on this boat, and I speak of it 
with gratitude; for we had a pleasant and fortunate passage. 
Nothing can be more fresh and smiling to behold, on a fine sum- 
mer day, than the shones of the Gulf of Finland, starting from Hel- 
singfors. Along the coasts we sail constantly between woods and 
‘hills, whose outlines, forms and colors vary at cach instant. Here 
it is a long valley shaded by birches with pendant branches, like 
those of willows, and studded with dwellings ; farther on you en- 
counter chains of rocks, pyramids of granite, red and veined, 
whenee were hewn the column of Alexander and the pedestal of 
the statue of Peter the Groat, Sometimes the sea, intersected by 
parallel islands, appears from afar like a sivey broader than the 
Rhone, and more picturceque than the Khine ; then it spreads out, 
enlarges once more, and one sees in the distant horizon only the 
beach buried beneath ap azure mist, We soon enter « vast archi- 
pelago, and at sight of these forests newly clad with green, these 
branches of pines and firs, of alders and willows, with their vari- 
ous shades, these promontories fringed by the waves, these mys- 
terious bays which flee far up inw the shade, one would dhink this 
one immense park furrowed Ly rivers and tweversed by lakes. A 


light wind corragates, like a silver lace, the surface of the waves ; 
a spotless sky is spread out over our heads, and the sea reflects by 
turns, on its bosom, the rays of the sun, the purple of the rocks, 
and the verdure of the forests. 

Nevertheless, I left with regret this city of Helsingfors, where I 
had passed so many charming hours, and with my eyes turned 
towards the shore, which was little by little fiying behind us, I ad- 
dressed to those who had so kindly entertained me there a cordial 
adieu. 

Six hours after our departure, we arrived at Borgo, a poor little 
village, whose pitifal dwellings, crooked and obscure streets, pre- 
sented a singular contrast to the brilliant spectacle we had just had 
before our eyes. Nevertheless, Bongo is the sec of a bishopric, and 
the residence of Runeberg, the beloved poet of Finland. Happily 
the nature which he loves and sings with a rare talent is not far 
from him ; he has bat to go a few steps from his gloomy town, to 
find this nature, grand and beautiful, and she speaks to him the 
sweet language which he translates into harmonious verse. The 
next day we entered the town of Louisa, which indecd deserves to 
bear the name of a woman, since it is smiling and graceful. One 
of its streets descends to the seashore; others rise in an amphi- 
theatre on the slope of a hill. Its origin does not date farther 
back than a century; it has the freshness and gayety of youth. 

The “ Helsingfors,” which conveyed us thus from station to sta- 
tion, is indeed the most obliging boat possible ; its hours of depar- 
ture and arrival are prescribed only for form. It is like a philoso- 
pher who docs not care to give himself useless fatigues ; it goes 
from island to island, like a happy mortal who loves to breathe the 
fresh air and to contemplate beautiful naturc. If a passenger is 
tardy, it waits for him; if a fishorman, wandering over the gulf, 
invokes its assistance, it throws him a rope, and benevolently tows 
him along. Thanks to these caprices of the boat, instead of ar- 
riving at Frederikshamm at five o’clock, according to the promises 
of the programme, it was nearly midnight when we saw the spire 
of its steeple. 

A rampart, built after the system of Vaubar, has surrounded 
this town for a century past ; it must have been built on a very de- 
fective plan, and in a very bad situation, for Russia to have allow- 
ed it to fall into ruins, since, in this country, wherever there is an 
island, a rock which can be defended by a corner of ground, one 
may be sure of finding a bastion or soldiers. On our way from 
the powerful fortress of Sveaborg, we saw one citadel at Svartholm, 
another a few leagues farther on, at the spot where, sixty years 
ago, Gustavus Lil. gained a naval victory over the Russians, and 
another still at six wersts from Viborg. 

Frederikshamm was formerly the residence of the governors of 
the province. A massive tower, built in the middle of a square, 
overlooks it, and all the strects terminate at the fort of this tower 
like the spokes of a wheel. It is there that was signed, on the 
fifth of September, 1809, the treaty of peace which sanctioned the 
conquest of Finland byRussia. A conflagration ravaged, a few 
years since, the strects built under the auspices of the King of 
Sweden, and the house where the plenipotentiaries of one of his 
successors abandoned to the descendant of the czars, the country 
80 often coveted and invaded by the Russians; the treaty alone 
remains. Nevertheless, it was neither, I acknowledge to my shame, 
a historical souvenir nor a poetic sentiment which attracted me to 
this town at midnight with my travelling companions ; it was sim- 
ply the desire to obtain a morsel of bread ; for the restaurateur of 
the “‘ Helsingfors,” persuaded that we should go, according to the 
customs of passcngers, to dine on one or the other shore, had pro- 
vided nothing but tea and brandy, the commodities required for 
the ship’s crew. The good inhabitants of Frederikshamm had 
been for three hours profoundly sleeping ; not a gate open, nota light 
cloud of smoke above the roofs. The night watch, with halberd in 
hand, was alone traversing the streets, crying the hour at the top 
of his voice, and not knowing what to think of our nocturnal in- 
vasion. Perhaps we should have been very ill received by this 
vigilant sentinel charged with the repose of the burgomaster and 
the citizens, if we had not been accompanied by a Finnish officer, 
whose gilvcr epaulettes glistened in the moonlight. The epaulette 
is, in the domains of the Russian empire, the symbol of power; 
everybody fears and respects it. The watch interrupted his refrain 
as he saw us pass, and gave the military salute like a man who 
knows his business. It was this officer who had undertaken to 
find lodgings for us. He knocked at the door of a little wooden 
house, decorated with the name of a hotel. An old woman put 
her dishevelled head out of the window, muttered in a cross tone 
a few not very courteous words, then disappeared, and all was 
again silence. Meanwhile, we looked at the streets, where not @ 
soul was passing, and at the stars, which seemed to be mocking 
us. At the end of a quarter of an hour, tho officer, thinking he 
had not been recognized, knocked again imperiously ; then the old 
woman camo herself to the door in a costume which I will not at- 
tempt to describe. She conducted us through a room where a 
whole family were asleep in four beds, side by side, and a little 
gloomy hall, where she had already had the precaution to deposit 
a light, which prevented us from ing on the body of a child 
stretched out on a box of straw, striking against a large chest 
which barred half the passage. We seated oursclyes in silence on 
# rustic bench, in order not to disturb the repose of the poor peo- 
ple who were probably greatly in need of it, The worthy hostess 
opened her cupboard, and stepped lightly about the kiwhen; the 
magic sight of the epaulettes had given her the activity of youth, 
After these numorous trips, she returned, bringing some cakes of 
barley, some excollent butter, and some glasses of milk, Thia 
was the extent of the rosources of the howl; and ag for beds, it 
was iy vain to think of them, Al iv the house and « pant of the 
rtraw in the barn were already occupied, Besides, we should 
have scrupled to have kept our good old woman longer on her 


feet ; we, therefore, thanked her cordially for her patriarchal hos 
pitality, enforcing our thanks with a few roubles, and returtied to 
the boat. 

Its only furniture was four wooden benches and a folding chair ; 
the four benches and the deck were in an instant ocenpied hy my 
travelling companions. The captain was seated on the folding 
chair, like a pacha on his carpet. Fortunately, the boat suspended 
at the stern of the eteamboat remained empty; I threw my cloak 
into it, and, all alone, in my aerial bed, slept, cradled like a sea- 
gull by the breeze of night, notwithstanding a swarm of gnate, 

On the following day, we continued our route actoss a broad 
sea, the vaporous coasts of which we could distinguish only 
now and then. Nothing farther delayed our voyage. At four 
o’clock in the afternoon, we arrived at the port of Viborg, a 
fine and large port, formed by two islands which jut out into the 
sea like two piers. Here are a hundred houses ocenpied by mor- 
chants, laborers, innkeepers, and an immense quantity of planks 
and beams, which, in a few months from this, will, perhaps, cover 
the walls of a Portuguese city, or a palace of Cadiz; for Finland 
exports its wood to the most remote countries of Europe. 


Tho city is at twelve wersts from the port, at the extremity of a 
broad bay, whose shores are covered with its old ramparts and its 
two faubourgs. Its castle, ravaged by a conflagration, is now fall- 
ing in ruins; it was built in 1293 by the valorous Torkel Knudt- 
zon, one of the most illustrious men of whom the annals of Swe- 
den have retained the remembrance ; the ramparts date from the 
fifteenth century. Viborg was then one of the most important 
cities of Finland, the see of a bishopric, and the capital of one of 
the three great districts of the country. At various epochs, it was 
attacked by the Russians, and several times resisted them valiant- 
ly. In 1710, Peter tho Great besieged it, and took possession of 
it after some weeks of an obstinate contest. In 1721, the treaty of 
Nystad conceded to him its definitive possession, with that of the 
surrounding lands. In 1743, the treaty of Abo still farther en- 
larged this first conquest. ; 

During a century, the districts designated under the name of 
old Finland (gamla Finland) were subjected to the same regula- 
tions, to the same administration, as the other Russian provinces. 
After the entire conquest of Finland, an imperial ukase re-united 
them to the country from which they had been disjoined, and 
granted them the same privileges. Viborg is at present the capi- 
tal of the government and the seat of a supreme court of justice. 
It contains three thousand inhabitants, and a garrison of scyeral 
thousand men. Russia has not ruled it so long without having 
left her imprint strongly there. This city has, more than all the 
other cities of Finland, including even Helsingfors, the aspect of 
a Russian city. You cross a square, and arrive at barracks; you 
turn the corner of a street, and you see a guard house ; you go a 
little farther, other barracks or a bastion; everywhere officers 
dressed in uniform from morning till night, and everywhere sol- 
diers. The clarion is constantly sounding, the drums beating in 
every direction ; a company of Cossacks from the Don are mount- 
ing their horses, a battalion of infantry is about to parade, a corps 
of engineers drilling, and a squadron of gend’armes maneuvering. 
Nevertheless, they are now in the midst of peace. 

The bourgeois population is composed of four distinct races : 
the Fins, who first occupied this province; the Swedes, who con- 
quered it; the Germans, who have come hither to settle at various 
periods; and the Russians, who have dominion over all. Each of 
these nations has its separate church, its priests and its peculiar 
customs. Through politeness for each other, and sometimes from 
necessity, they attempt to speak by turns the four languages ad- 
mitted into public and private life of Viborg, and the result is an 
incredible cacophony of dialects and accents. Each idiom, thus 
thrown into circulation by dint of barbarisms, has yet its domain 
apart, and, if it would remain within its hmits, would not be ill- 
treated. The Swedish is the judiciary and administrative lan- 
guage; the Russian is that of the soldiers; the German is espo- 
cially used by merchants, and the Finnish by the common people 
and servants, 

Science and study are represented at Viborg by the professors 
of the gymnasium, who possess a library of some thousands of 
volumes ; art and literature by musicians and comedians, who, on 
their way to and from, St. Pctersbung, deign to tune their instru- 
ments or put on their buskins for the inhabitants of Viborg. 

On the day of my arrival in this city, I had the pleasure of 
being present at ene of these extraordinary representations which, 
from time to time, fortune procures for the worthy inhabitants of 
Viborg, to keep up in their minds a taste for the fine arts. ‘To 
see the outside of tho hall, one would haye taken it for the staff- 
office of the place, All the steps were covered with officers and 
soldiers ; it was a soldier who roceived the tickets, a soldier avho 
led the way to the boxes; another circulated along the passages 
to salute the officers as they entered, that they might receive, even 
in the sanctuary of the Muses, the tribute of honor which was their 
due, 

Four lamps lighted the stairs ; a piano, flanked by a violin and 
violoncello, served as an orchestra, and a curtain, tepresenting 
three bishops with mitres on their heads formed the immovable 
ground of all the decorations. Why were these bishops there? 
This was what I could not comprehend. Probably the ourtain on 
which they had been painted to figure in some Christian tragedy, 
was the only ane which could conveniently form the porspectine 
of the theatre, and the yenerablo prelates thus found themselves. 
condemned ty be present in effigy at the comedy, the drama, the 
opera, and the yaudeyille ; fey all these aro played an the stage at 
Viborg, and all on the same evening. Hore ia the programme of 
the yoppeseptation at which | was present, faithiully copied fom 
the bill: Ist, a grand scene from the opera af Tancrede; ad, 
scones from the Yen Carlos of Schiller; 4d, grand from abe 


Here fond youth, with heart despairing, 
From their hollow eye-pits glaring 
Fe Desolate ; 
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Marriage de Figaro ; 4th, a little comedy of Saphir ; Sth, a one act 
comedy of Kotzebue; 6th, a scene from Sargines, an opera of 
Pacer; 7th, the scene of the oath in Norma ; besides, by way of 
ballet, Za Cachucha, danced by Mile. Rothmayer. It was one and 
the same fumily—a family composed of four individuals—who 
thus gave to the public, for one franc, fifty centimes each, this spe- 
cimen of so many chef d’ceuvres. The father played the great noble- 
men, and the old men in comedy, and in the operas performed by 
tarns as base and tenor; the mother figured now as duenna and 
now as an old coquette. The young girls represented in the same 
evening knights, princesses, heroes, majestic priestesses, and weep- 
ing lovers. At the end of the last piece, all the actors were re- 
called one after another ; fortanately there were but four. Mlle. 
Rothmaycr put her hand on her heart and addressed to the public 
a little speedh which was not announced on the programme, and 
which put the climax to the public enthusiasm. Her father, who 
appeared afterwards, promised to return next winter, and take 
measures to have the theatre warmed. The spcctators withdrew, 
congratulating themselves on this pleasant prospect. 

The district of Viborg extend to the Rassian frontier, about 
eight leagues from St. Petersburg. Its inhabitants enjoy generally 
greater comfort than those of the other provinces of Finland ; it 
is rare that they are obliged to have recourse to bread made of 
birch-bark, as happens frequently with the poor people in the inte- 
rior of the country. A great number among them live on the pro- 
duets of hunting and fishing ; others are engaged in commerce in 
the Finnish boats. They do not earn more than from twelve to 
fifteen francs per mouth, which is enough to satisfy their modest 
wants. Others, more ambitious, engage on board English vessels, 
where they are eagerly welcomed, for they are excellent sailors. 
They receive then from sixty to seventy francs per month, and re- 
turn in # few years enriched by their savings. Many of them are 
ranked in the class of torpars or farmers. The torper cultivates 
on his own account a certain extent of ground, and pays his pro- 
prietor in days of labor; sometimes engages to make for his mas- 
ter one or two journeys a year to St. Petersburg or Viborg. This 
1s a species of voluntary serfdom, regulated by a bail, a serfdom 
sufficiently burdensome, if we refiect that the torpar is often 
"obliged to leave his field at the most important moment, and to 
go a distance of five or six leagues to put himself at the disposal 
of his proprietor; but the Finlander is endowed with the most 
patient and most resigned disposition. No other nation fulfils 
like this the sentence of the Bible: “By the sweat of thy brow 
shalt thou eat thy bread.” He toils without murmuring, and suf- 
fers without complaining. Such as I saw him, three years ago, 
in the gloomy provinces of the north, such I found him here on 
these southern coasts, and I observed him with a profound senti- 
ment of interest and sympathy. 

Notwithstanding the mixture of races settled in the province of 
Viborg by conquest and the colonizations of commerce, the Fin- 
nish tribe has still retained many of its ancient customs. One 
encounters still here and there numerous families, who, for many 
generations, have formed a little world apart, cultivated the same 
fields, lived the same life, and allied themselves with no foreign 
family. One of the old men of the tribe has over it a patriarchal 
ascendancy ; he orders and counsels, settles differences and con- 
demns the guilty. His word is loved and respected as that of a 
father, and his judgment has more authority than that of a tribu- 
nal. “To see one of these virtuous families assembled in the en- 
closure of its domains, sharing the same labors and associated in 
the same fetes, one would think it an institution of Moravian 
brethren, without the rigors of a systematic law and the constraint 
of a daily duty. All the members of this community are attached 
to- each other by the memories of an hereditary affection, and by 
the ties of blood. He who directs them is the relative of all; 
their father and grandfather, their Nestor by age, their Mentor by 
experience, their master by a reciprocal sentiment of confidence 
and of tenderness. But interest and pride have already intro- 
duced revolt into the sanctuary of these pious associations. Day 
after day their bonds are slackening and breaking. An old Fin- 
nish proverb says: Better is a good war than a bad peace.” 
When the members of the ancient community feel that the foun- 
dations.of the general concord are shaken, they withdraw and seck 
elsewhere .gnother dwelling. Very soon there remains of these 
affecting family ro-unions only a veiled picture and a distant 
remembrance. 

eeremonies formerly practised in betrothals and marriages 
stillagbsist in. most of the parishes. When a young man wishes 
to marry, he chooses among his relatives or among the most expe- 
rieneed peasants in the village, an orator charged to state his demand. 
Both geite the house of her whose hand he wishes to solicit; the 
relatives of the young girl, forewarned of their visit, the frionds 
and neighbors, arc assombled in the same hall, The orator com- 
mences iis spcech, cnumerates in pompous terms the qualities and 
merits Of the suitor, and his present and future possessions. 
When he has finished his harangue, his client advances and offers 
presents te the nearest relatives of the young girl, a ring to this 
oné, a girdle to that, some picces of silver to the father and mo- 
ther. If these presents are accepted, he is admitted as a lover, 
and has permission to go into an adjoining room to seek his in- 
tended bride, who, during this time, has remained alone, apart. 
The betrothals are usually celebrated in the cometery ; is it a phi- 
losophical idea or @ religious thought which leads the young cou- 
plethither? ‘Do the lovers, as they exchange rings above the 
dwellings of the doad, cast their eyes towards the ground and say 
to themselves that there is the termination of all human joys, or 
raise them towards héayen and think of those eternal regions 
where those who love each other in this world will be united one 
day to separate no more # 

When this first coremony is over, the bride goes, with a woman 


who is her interpreter,to make a tour around the parish. The 
feminime orator makes a speech, and appeals to the sympathy of 
her auditors for her who is secon to quit her happy young giri’s 
life to devote herself to the cares of wife and mother; and each 
then brings her offering. This one gives wool to weave her gar- 
ments, that one, some household utensils, or linen, or a piece of 
silver. This is the complement to her dowry, the humble treasure 
which she receives with joy and gratitude; for to each of these 
modest presents is attached a wish from the heart, and an affee- 
collection ; if they do not need the gifts presented to them, they 
yet love to place around them, in their new dwelling, these volun- 
tary tributes of friendsbip, as protecting egides or amulets. 

The wedding is celebrated with great pomp. All the relatives 
and friends for several leagues round are invited. The bride ap- 
pears in the midst of the guests with a gilt crown which does not 
belong to her; she borrows it in the morning and returns it in the 
evening : touching and melancholy symbol of the happiness which 
shines to-day on a smiling brow, and to-morrow sheds its celestial 
gleams over another countenance. At the end of the dinner, the 
bride advances like a walkyrie of the ancient times, and herself 
pours out beer for all her guests ; then new presents are made to 
thank her for her ho-pitality, and she quits the house of her pa- 
rents to enter that of her husband. 

In some parishes, it is believed that the dead awaken from their 
long sleep three times a year, at the great festivals which the 
kept during their lifetime in the bosom of their families—Christ- 
mas, Easter and St. John’s. On these days, their nearest relatives 
depozit on their tombs cups of milk, and little pies of fish com- 
monly called in the country pirogues, in order that when they rise 
from the ground which covers their coffins, they may find a sou- 
venir of the fetes which rejoiced them, and the beloved beings who 
had celebrated these in their company. 

After having repeatedly seen the barracks of Viborg, visited its 
Greek church full of pictures and gilding, traversed its environs, 
which are very beautiful and very picturesque, conversed by turns 
with the officer, the merchant and the citizen, it became necessary 
that I should think of continuing my route towards St. Peters- 
burg, and this was no smali problem. The only diligence which 
existed here a few years since has ceased its journeys, and one in 
vain invokes the aid of the steamboat: there is none. 1 was com- 
pelled to have recourse to the peasant’s cart, and to give myself 
up to the miseries of a route which enjoys thronghout all Finland 
a just celebrity. Fortunately, I had met a merchant from Lyons 
—M. Bessin, a young man of cultivated mind, gay and confident 
disposition, who was proposing to make the same trip, and I joy- 
fully joined him. At so long a distance from one’s natal soil, in 
the midst of a foreign nation, it is so sweet to find once more the 
melody of one’s mother tongue, to press the hand of a country- 
man, and to hear France spoken of with loye and enthusiasm. 

Behold us, therefore, mounted on wool. with four wheels, 
and seating ourselves wherever we could find a place,—on our 
trunks and valises, our bodies without support, our legs hanging 
down, occupied in balancing ourselves on a vacillating seat, and 
praying Heaven that we might arrive safe and sound at St. Peters- 
burg. If Scarron could have seen us on our tumbrel, with our 
hat-boxes on one side, our carpet-bags on the other, our oscilla- 
tions at every jolt, he would have added one chapter more to his 
Roman Comique. Nevertheless, everything went well for the space 
of several miles. The carriages were large enough, the postilion$ 
honest and civil, the country picturesque. We set out in the 
evening, and enjoyed one of those beautiful nights, or, rather, one 
of those enchanting twilights which, during the summer, shed 
over the landscapes of the north so many soft hues of light and 
shade. We travelled along on our rude seats, now contemplating 
in silence through the foliage of the trees, the purple tints of the 
horizon, which the sun was leaving ouly for a moment; now re- 
minding each other, with enthusiasm, of the finest sites of our 
country, and evoking in our conversations, in the midst of the 
dark forests of Finland, the smiling aspects of our valleys and 
mountains. 

My travelling companion had but one predilection, which an- 
noyed me much. He was perpetually praising the shores of the 
Rhone and Saone ; while I asked him to be equally enamored of 
the banks of the Doub and the mountains of Franche-Compte, 
and this was a long subject of discussion. At last, we concluded 
a treaty of peace, and it was agreed that our beloved provinces 
were the two finest countries, and their inhabitants the most ex- 
cellent people, to’ be found in the world. 

The satisfaction which pervaded our hearts when we had con- 
cluded and settled with the wisdom of diplomatists all the articles 
of this patriotic contract, was soon seriously disturbed by the as- 
pect of the new stations where we changed horses and carriages. 
Instead of the large carts which we had found in the environs of 
Viborg, were tambrels on which we could seat ourselves only by 
crouching on our trunks, with our chins on our knees. Instead of 
the kind and officious postilions of Finland, here were peasants 
who belonged to some unknown race, and who might havo been 
taken for savages ; civilization had as yet done nothing for these 
men; the razor had not touched their beards; the scissors of the 
coiffeur had never approached their long locks like a distaff of tow ; 
no tailor had meddled with their garments. They wore only a 
huge pair of boots, and a shirt knotted around their waists by a 
colored girdle; some wore a round linen jacket over this shirt; 
bat it appeared to us that in general they looked upon this addi- 
tional garment as a very useless luxury. The houses where we 
stopped exhaled a fetid odor. At seven o'clock in the morning, 
we perceived one whose aspect seemed inviting. We ontered the 
corridor; it was occupied by four peasants, stretched out at full 
length on the floor. In the adjoining room, a woman was lying 


half dressed on the outside of 2 bed. We attempted to sit down, 
aad all the chairs were covered with such thick dust that we could 
not. Our intention on entering had been to ask a cup of milk; 
we had but to cast a glance on the pieces of broken dishes scat- 
tered here and there, to forget immediately the most impcrious 
thirst. 

As for the route over which our postilion was conducting us— 
what shall we say of it? In what language, in what dictionary, 
shall we find words sufficiently characteristic to represent these 
remaaots of pavements interrupted by crevasses, furrowed by 
rats, these masses of stones, thrown peil-mell, thc impetuous 
bounds of our cart, and these perpetual vacillations! At every 
instant we were obliged to cling to the sides of our equipage in 
order not to roll into a rut, or to extend both hands over our bag- 
gage to prevent its being lost im the road. Aficr half an hour of 
travelling, or more properly, of stormy navigation, over these 
rocks and reefs, the padlock of one of our truaks had broken to 
pieces, one of our valises was broken, one of our carpet-bags torn, 
and a hat-box in fragments. On our arrival at St. Petersburg, 
all that we had packed with rare traveller's dexterity was over- 
turned, rumpled, and covered with mad and dust. 

Some peasants of the province, who believe that the dead can, at 
certain periods, visit their houses, and who have no desire to see 
them, place the coffin which they are conveying to the cemetery on 
the roughest cart, and subject it to the most violent jolts, in order 
that the poor deceased persons may remember in their graves the 
fatigues of this cruel route, and not be tempted to repeat them. 
It seems to me that the roads and post carriages of Viborg have 
been made with the same intentions towards foreigners, and thore 
who have originated the idea have perfectly attained their object. 
I am very sure that, unless absolutely compelled, not a traveller 
who has known by experience the hardships of the road from 
Viborg would brave them again. 

At about eight leagues from St. Petersburg, our coachman 
stopped his horses at the foot of a large wooden barrier which 
crosses the road, took off his hat respectfully, and entered with 
profound humility a house guarded by sentinels. We were on 
the Russian frontier, and this was the custom-house. Meanwhile, 
Finland has been incorporated with Russia for more than thirty 
years. Probably it is not yet confident enough of its own self 
control and its own intelligence to undertake the care of inspecting 
and judging the travellers who arrive in the capital of the empire. 
From the province of Viborg, conquered by Peter the Great, one 
enters that of St. Petersburg as into a foreign country. 

Two men came to take our trunks and examine them with 
minute care. The books especially attracted their attention. I 
had had the precaution to send back to Stockholm all the books 
of history or literature which I had coilected during my stay in 
Finland; I had left only a Russian dictionary and a Russian 
romance of Sagoskir. A superior employe took these works, 
turned over their leaves to assure himself that they contained no 
fraud, and to shelter himself from all suspicion, showed them to 
one of his colleagues. After this double inquisition, my innocent 
Russian books were restored to me ; but an unfortunate leaf that 
strayed from a French journal prolonged the inspection a good 
half hour. The employes re-examined my effects, one after 
another, to see if they could not find some other fragment from 
these fatal leaves, and as I had none, we were very civilly dis- 
missed. 

After the employes of the custom-house, the martre de poste had 
his turn. He came to ask to see our podvrosina, otherwise the 
official title in virtue of which a traveller obtains borses along his 
route. After having collected the tax due hit, he pointed with 
his finger to a cabaret, red as the nose of a toper, and asked if we 
would not enter to drink, he said, a good bettle of wine. This 
time it seemed to us that he went beyond the regulations, and, in 
spite of our respect for his embroidered cap and green-collared 
coat, we thought we might, without being cuilty of amy great in- 
subordination, resist his demands. At the following station, a 
new examination of the poduroshna and a new tax was madc. 

We were now only four leagues from St. Petersburg, and might 
have believed ourselves still in the midst of the sombre and silent 
regions of Nordland ; for, on all sides, we saw only a dense forest 
of pines and birches, and not a steeple, not a dwelling. At last, 
we arrived at the barrier guarded by half a dozen sentinels and a 
battalion of grenadiers. A revenue officer examined oar trunks 
again ; another miuutely inspected our papers; thank God! it is 
over, and we are at St. Petersburg. Not at all; the puissant 
masters of St. Petersburg, who, in the course of a centugy, have 
covered so vast a space with edifices, aspire to occupy ene still 
more vast; and, in order not to be obliged to remove the barcicrs 
of their capital, have, by a wise precaution, placed them at a good 
league from its actual limits. We, therefore, teavelled another 
whole hour on our cart, dancing like pasteboard dolls, and sup- 
porting, with wonderful resignation, unexpected jolts. Tho first 
thing we sought, on our arrival in the capital of the empire, was, 
I confess, neither the marble church ef Bgaac, the winter palace, 
nor any other edifice whose magnificence the Fravedier’s Guide had 
paiuted in official metaphors ; it was a hetel. ‘This first incursioa 
intra muros procured us the satisfaction of learning, as we paid 
five francs for an hour's rest, that we were im the city of Burope 
where life is tho most costly. 

Mixy.—The mind perceives by occasion of outward objects as 
much more than is represented to it by sense, as a learned man 
does in the best-written book tham an illiterate person or brute. 
To the eyes of both the same characters will appear; but the 
learned man, fn those characters, will seo heaven, carth, sun, and 
stare—read profound theorems of philosophy or geometry—leare 
@ great deal of new knowledye from them, and admire the wisdom 
of the composer; while, to the other, nothing appears but black 
strokes drawn on white paper.— th. 
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M. Eso.—Dear Sir :—For the sake of diversify- 
img my narrative, and not to appear too ay to New England, 
I will, if you please, drop “the thread of my discourse” at New 
London, and give you a sketch of a recent trip to the “ city of 
brotherly love,” its results pictorially. Behold me then, with 
carpet-bag in hand, on a dull, misty morning in the dog days 
cet ol up Dock Street from the entrepot of 
. J. R.R., past the Exc ; dodging among the various and 
numerous omni and Third Street, where printers’ dev- 
Ss Oe to Chestnut, and thence to 116, the 
depot whence the iladetphians derive their weekly feast in the 
shape of the “Pictorial.” I was warmly welcomed by Mr. 
Winch, your gentlemanly and hospitable agent, who, it seems, 
‘was expecting me, and after spending an hour in arranging our 
of o ion for the morrow, I sought for quarters, which 
found at the United States, opposite the custom-house, and I 
recognize my usual good fortune in the selection of this house as 
my stopping-place. In the morning, procuring a vehicle, we 
drove through Arch Strect to Broad, and up Broad to the new 
“Central High School,” -on the corner of Green, Broad and 
Brandywine ts, a view of which is given on the opposite 
. For the following information I am indebted to Professor 
+ L. Hart, LL.D., the principal of the institution, who will 
a accept my sincere thanks for his kindness in furnishing it. 
his school, like the free academy of New York and the high 
schools of our other American cities, grew out of the exigencics 
of the common school system. The common or public schools 
of Philadelphia began in 1818. For the first cighteen years, or 
until 1836, their existence was one continued struggle. They 
‘were organized originally on the same basis as the almshouse, 
ee. provision for the poor. Their doors were open on- 
ly to who came in forma pauperis, and they were emphati- 
cally, and in every sense of the word, poor schools. The conse- 
quence was, that not cven the indigent, for whose benefit they 


was removed by allowing all to attend who chose, 
thus making them really public or common schools. They 

at the same time made better worth attending, by being supplied 
with a more adequate array of teachers. mer 
inducement to attendance and to excellence a gw schools 
was furnished by the establishment of one C High School, 
for the more thorough instruction of successful com 

the schools of lower grade. The prima 

the high school has been to elevate the whole system 
it is connected. It has accomplished in this respect 
expected of it. Both the pu and the teachers of 
schools have been stimulated to an extraordinary degree 
tivity, and their popularity has pace with their 
rojected, there were on 


most attractive places of education, and some of the richest and 
most aristocratic people of the city send their children there, not 
ng Ba a stepping-stone to the high school, but because = 
offer the best training which the city affords for a common Engl 
education. The high school was opened in October, 1838, 
by the appointment of four professors and the admission.of sixty- 
three students. During the seventeen years that it has been 
operation, innumerable students have enjoyed the benefits of its 
course of instruction. It has gradually increased im size, until it 
now numbers twelve professors, four assistants and six hundred 
students, instracted a¥an annual expense of about $20,000. It 
has a liberal course of study, running through four years, differ- 
ing somewhat from a college course, but equivalent to it, and 
those students who complete the course receive regularly the de- 
of Bachelor and er of Arts, a charter to this hav- 
ing been granted by the legislature. The success of the Philadel- 
high school contributed largely to the establishment of the 
York free academy, an institution of similar character and 
on a still more liberal footing. Both of these noble institutions, 
as well as all the subordinate by which they 
free. 


The controllers thereupon jones to A and 
erect a building elsewhere. lot for the new building 
is on the east side of Broad Street, having Green Street for a 
boundary on, she nesth, and Brandywine Etvest on the seat. It 
has a front of 150 feet and a depth of 95 feet, and the building is 
igh to the floor of the ob- 
; building, finished and ished, was dedicated 
to the of its erection on the 28th of June, 1854. The 
cost of the lot was $17,000. The entire cost of the oe 
and furniture (not including apparatus) was $75,000. 
has an astronomical apparatus valued at $6000, and an appara- 
is 


tus in aioe valued at $13,000. The building 
a main reference to utility rather than ornament, 


ut in a substantial manner, with good materials and with 


among & class who would, without the aid of this v 
tution, perhaps wasto the time which eer oe now enabled to im- 


tions of a like character Garden Street, or 
thet, peas. a model and it 


Hun 


conse. fos Shot Share amp map, mae 
Odd Fellows’ Broadway Hall, an engraving of which 
described build- 


given, is in the immediate vicinity of the last 
mes same implies, devoted to the meetings of the 


the lat- 
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% 
the system stood where it a failure. | the U. 8. Mint. In 1853, however, a favorable. opportani 
Se | ‘Wiser counsels at length prevailed. The stigma of pauperism 
ioe | 7000 or 8000 pops in the public schools; there are now more | ter Das not Deen lost sight of in the immediate vicinity of 
| than 53,000. hen the school was first opened, candidates went | the high school—on the corner of Broad and Spring Garden 
; | to the lower schools the term — only in obedience to an | Streete—is the “ Spring Garden Institute,” shown at the top of 
bf: | odious restriction of law. Now those lower schools have become | this page, which is devoted to the pu s of a free readi 
room and lib and 
; ib and reading-room of the most approved kind. Since the 
; aueiinems of this undertaking, the commissioners of Kensing- 
ton have started a similar one, and it is to be hoped that every 
: district will follow the example, until all are possessed of institu- 
. © see the interior, and hence cannot speak of it as I could 
; ; 2 The building is of brick, stuccoed; and the ornamental 
caps Mi the windows, with the cornice, and the statues of Hope 
and Charity thereon, give it a very handsome appearance. From 
3 this section of the city, we drove to Market Street railroad bridge 
chance of admission to them being the individual and personal in the straggling suburban village of West 
Se i ee es merit of the applicants themselves. The building yerect- | (now ted with the city proper). 
LANDSDOWNE, NEAR PHILADELPHIA, OF THE PENN: ®AMILY, 


Our object in visiting this section was to find “ Landsdowne,” 
the seat of the Penn family, and as our information was rather 
scant regarding its locality, being limited to the wl vite was 

to 


 ovoree by as many d 

use which had once handsome, but was now ay Ph 
decayed, In answer to our inquiries, they informed us that the 
a mile frough de woods, dough 
aint much dere to see now, kase de house burnt down a 


the bare walls standing. 
can drive frough dough, ony 


out when cum to 
leve your hoss 
discouraging, but we resolved to try it, and followed his directions 


. drive, but had degenerated into a 
eorduroy road filled with sloughs and s, which we had to use 
some care to avoid. At the end of half a mile, we came to a stand 


ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, BROAD! > 


4 


ya ee then heir of the province, deeming it too far 
from the ci 
kill, about 


the residence of one ot England’s noblemen than of an American 
country seat. After the revolution, it was rented as « 
adelphia in succession. It finally passed i the 

late Wm. Brigham, Esq., of whose estate it still forms a part. 
About five years since, Granville John Penn, the present head of 
the Penn family, residing in England, visited this country, and 


cratic abode of times. For many years its sole occupants 
were the family whose business it was to care for the premises and 
show the place to visitors. In their absence, some two years since, 
a party of rowdies from the city set it on fire by the careless use of 
fireworks, one fourth of July, and the bare walls alone tell the 

'y of its past magnificence. The next object of our visit was 
the new Drove Yards, recently established and opened for the use 
of the drovers who supply the market of this metropolis of Peun- 
sylvania. The result of our visit is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which exhibits the hotel kept by Mr. Nelson Wertz, 
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NEW DROVE YARDS, NEAR PHILADELPHIA. 
We resolv- | 
ed, however, to try the other side, and finding a pair of bars, we | : 
succecded in getting our team over an embankment and throagh | 
; the fence into the wood, where there was nothing to guide us what- : 
knowledge as we proceeded. After several unsuccessful inquiries, | ever. Taking the range of the road we had so far travelled upon, 4 
‘We were put upon the right track, and a short drive brought us to 
the ancient and dilspidated gate lodge that was, where we were | we into the dry bed of a stream, and joyfully mane 
accosted by half a dozen colored persons, great and small, accom- | nized the bridge spoken of, from whence the drive was seen wi gave a picnic on the grounds to many of the wealthy families ot Z 
the city. The prestige of the place was revived to a great extent, 
buildings was caught through the waving foliage. Following | and it became a fashionable drive to visit Landsdowne, the aristo- ; 
the road which led through some most charming scenery, at the | 
distance of quarter of a mile, we entered upon a i lawn, | 
ago the ruins of a once princely mansion, the abode of wealth and 
luxury. We spent an hour in rambling about the i 
the noble trees, one of which—a splendid pine—is shown in the | 2 
engraving, until, tired of our ramble I sat down to make the ; 
and the road, which led through the woods before us, and whic sketch at the bottom of the opposite ae William ; 
Penn founded the city of Philadelphia, he built a mansion for | 
himself on the Delaware, about twenty miles from the city, which | and a portion of the yard for neat cattle, sheep, ete. The place is : 
was called “Pennsbury.” It was a very handsome building for . new, having been but recently opened for use. We partook of a 
still and a plank road at one and the same time. This was an | thoge days, and was called “Penn’s Palace.” It was the resi- | substantial dinner at the hotel and drove back to the city, where I z 
emergency not provided for, and we were completely at a loss to | dence of his heirs and successors until about the middle of the last spent the afternoon in sketching various localities of interest, and 
Sud the thread of our journcy. A carefal search on the opposite | in visiting some of the most notable public buildings. The result ; 
side of the plank road comtunaies of | of my second day’s experience shall furnish im another series. 
the carriage drive, and there being no house near, and no person 1 aun pate Torr. 
being upon t 
banks of a 
stream, which 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
LOVE THY MOTHER. 


BY AGLAUS FORRESTER. 


Love, © love thy mother! 
In her eyes thou mayest see 
Her deep, ardent love for thee : 
Love her more than any other. 


‘Think, that when thou wert a child, 
She wiped sway thy sorrowing tears, 
And calmed thy many idle fears 

With gentle care and mild. 


Phink, that when thou older grew, 
How she watched thy wayward youth, 
Instructed thee in heavenly truth— 


Taught thee alj the good thou knew. 


Lave, 0 love thy mother! 
Let thy prayers to heaven ascend 
For thy earliest, truest friend— 
For thy mother! 


[Written for Balion's Pictorial.) 
THE LONG NIGHT, 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


‘We had weathered Cape Horm, made the greater part of our 
nothing, and wader « cloud of canvass, with a spanking breeze, 


were rapidly approaching our portof destination, Mr. Brady, the 
scoapd mate, was attempting to walk a crack between the quarter 
deck planks. Having watched him until it became evident that 
the feat would remain ungecomplished, I determined to get him 
into his stery+elling mead, Going over to the weather side of 
the quarter-deck, I accosted him. 


“ Well, Mr. Brady,” said I, “in another month from this, I 
suppose we will be coming over this same spot, homeward bound.” 

“You may,” he replied, “be coming this way, but I sha’n’t. I 
intend to leave, and try another craft when we get into Valpy,” 
(sailor for Valparaiso.) “I don’t believe in staying too long by 
one ship,—get too well known.” 


“But you may not be able to get a mate’s berth,” I continued. 
“Isn’t it possible all the vessels in port may be supplied ? In that 
case, I suppose you will return with us.” 

“No fear of their all being supplied. Why, bless your heart, 
times have so changed from what they were a few years ago, when 
if @ man once got a chance as mate of a vessel, he stuck by her 
as long as one plank held to another. If I leave, of course the 
ship will be wanting another second mate, which will be supplied 
by some discontented chap from on board one of the other ves- 
sels; that will leave a vacancy, into which I shall slip ; that’s the 
way it’s done, you see. Now, in my grandfather's time, no one 
ever thought of leaving a ship until he was turned out of her; 
but it wasn’t an easy thing to turn my grandfather out of a ves- 
sel. He stayed by one ship eight years after the owners had dis- 
charged him, and they couldn’t get rid of him at any price. My 
grandfather had a genius for getting into scrapes; but then he 
was equally good at getting out of them—” 

“Most of your stories seem to relate to your grandfather,” 
said I, interrupting him. “ Wasn’t your father a sailor, also ?” 

“Why, yes,” he continued ; “he was a sailor, of course; but 
he couldn’t hold a candie to my grandfather. It is a little singu- 
lar, but it sometimes happens so in families, and it has always 
been so in ours. I mean the smart and really remarkable men 
only come every second generation.” 

“That is to say, your grandfather being the /ast, you are the 
next remarkable man.” 

“ Well, ahem !—yes, you are not far out of the way. But as I 
was saying, my grandfather, with all his good qualities, had some 
few faults, or what at that time were so considered—he would 
never leare a bottle while there was a drop left, and he was no 
ways famous for telling the truth. Bat to offset that, he was no 
ways bigoted in the matter of religion. I don’t believe he ever 
saw the inside of a church, except such times as he was being 
married; and another little thing that used to cause him some 
trouble—if he saw anything he wanted, he was bound to have it by 
hook or by crook, no matter to whom it chanced to belong, and 
there was no end of the money the owners had to pay to get him 
out of difficulty occasioned by such little frolics. 

“ Having served a pretty long apprenticeship before the mast and 
in the minor offices, he was promoted to a chief mate’s berth on 
board 2 West india trader sailing out of Londonderry, and for a 
time everything went on smoothly. The captain liked him, for he 
was « good sailor, and took 2 deal of work off bis hands; the own- 
ers liked thim beeause he was a prompt, go-ahead chap, and stopped 
at nothing—and many’s the heap of savings they made over and 
above their regular profit on what he smuggicd for them. 

“The @unere were willing to put up with ali my grandfather's 
litthe peeeedilioes, but there was one thing they would not put ap 
with. For some reason or other, every trip he made to the West 
Indies, the cargo would fall short two or three bundsed pounds, 
If it had only happened once or twice, they would have pansed it 
over as 6 mistake ; but oceurring every voyage, they began to think 
it might be accounted for in some other way, and informed the 
captain and mate that they should hold them responsible for what 
ever loss there might be in fature, 

“The captain growled and protested, and my grandfather 
smashed the third commandment all to flinders, but it made no 
difference, the owners were firm, and they had to make the best of 
it. But ths arrangement had no effect at all, for the next tip, the 


cargo fell short more than ever, and the owners began to get their 
backs up. 

“Tt was the same in those times as it is at present, the chief 
mate had charge of receiving and deliverimg the cargo; and 
strange as it may appear, they began to suspect my grandfather, 
and intimated to him that if there was any more deficiency, they 
would be obliged to dispense with his valuable services. But, as 
if to convince them how unjust were their suspicions, not only the 
freight, but provisions, spare rigging, and everything else fell short 
the next time. The owners, however, couldn’t sec how that 
proved his innocence, so they told him at once they didn’t want 
him any longor in their employ. 

“Tt was an easy thitig to say they didn’t want him, but a vory 
different affair to get rid of a lad of my grandfather’s complexion. 
Ships were not plenty in those days, and a mate’s berth was not 
to be had every day for the asking. Neither were men who were 
qualified for mates as nomerous as they might have been; so 
there would be difficulty on both sides—for him to get another 
situation, and for them to fill his place ; and he took the best care 
that they should find it yncommonly difficult. 

“ My grandfather had lots of friends in the town—in fact, he 
was on friendly terms with everybody except the police; accord- 
ingly, all who would have applied for the vacant berth either held 
back from good will to him, or were frightened out of it by some 
rather broad-shouldered threats that were knocking about among 
my grandfather’s chums. So by the time the ship was ready for 
sea, the owners in despair of finding any one to take his place, 
were obliged either to keep the vessel in port, or allow him to 
make another voyage, 


“My grandfather was highly delighted with the success of his 
plan, and made no doubt he would be able to accomplish the same 
thing next voyage. But the owners had quite another idea; they 
were resolved that he should not go in the ship again at any price, 
and accordingly sent over to Greenock for a little red-headed 
Scotchman, one Sgndy McDonald, 4 sort of relative of one of the 


owners—you know how it is with these Scotch, if they can claim 
any connection whatever, it’s all the same as if they were brothers, 
like the links of a cable—well, as I was saying, he was a sort of 
one-horse cousin of theirs, and they were determined he should 
have the berth the very next voyage, and that there should be no 
trouble about the matter, they kept him waiting for the ship to 


come in. 

“ My grandfather was taken considerably aback, when upon his 
arrival he learned the state of affairs; but though somewhat both- 
ered, he did not despair of making things come round right before 
it was time to sail again. Having loaded the ship, it was of 
course his duty to see her discharged ; this occupicd some two or 
three weeks, and he made the most of the opportunity to worry 
himself into the good graces of Sandy. He pretended to have 
taken a wonderful liking for him, and did his utmost to initiate 
him into his new berth, explaining and showing, until Sandy 
became as well acquainted with the ship as if he had sailed in her 
a dozen ycars ; it was Sandy here, and Sandy there, until the inno- 
cent litthe Scotchman was quite won over, and notwithstanding the 
hard stories he had heard concerning him (which were of course 
all false), hc came to the conclusion that, whatever my grandfather 
might have been in the West Indies, he was little short of a saint 
in Londonderry. 

“The time drew near for the ship to sail, and still my grand- 
father was in doubt as to what course he should pursue to get rid 
of Sandy; he couldn’t employ forcible means, and as for tricks, 
the Scotchman had been cautioned by the owners, and was con- 
stantly on his guard. Time passed on till the ship was ready for 
sea, the clearance papers were obtained from the custom house, 
and everything was in readiness to haul into the stream with the 
morning tide. My grandfather was wild with excitement ; he had 
made up his mind to go in the ship, and go he would. All at 
once an idea struck him; Sandy and himself both stopped at the 
same tavern—a great, old-fashioned rattle-trap of a house, with 
more ells, wings and gables than you will find in a modern coun- 
try village. Now, my grandfather was mighty thick and great 
friends with a smart little chambermaid belonging to the house. 
Having got the idca into his head, it didn’t take him long to com- 
municate it to, and make a confederate of the girl. With her 
assistance everything was arranged; she was to pretend, when 
Sandy wished to retire, that having understood he would remain 
on board the ship, she had given his room to another person, and 
the only vacant bed remaining was in a double-bedded room, one 
of which was occupied by my grandfather, while the room itself 
was to be in an out of the way gable of the rambling old tavern, 
which was seldom used. So much was to be the part of the play 
in which the girl was to act ; the rest was to be done by my grand- 
father, But the sly baggage had an eyo to her own interests (as 
girls are apt to have), and played a rather stronger game than was 
anticipated. 

“It was quite late when Sandy came up from the ship that 
night, but my grandfather was on hand for him, and opened his 
batteries at once. As friendly as he had been to the poor little 
Beotchman before, it was nothing to the real love and affection he 
entertained for him at that moment; he shook hands with him 
half a score of times, and almost shed tears to think the next 
morning would separate them. Sandy was clearly overcomo, for 
he had taken quite a liking for my grandfather, so they agreed to 
make a night of it as it was to be the last, 

“ My grandfather's idea was to get Sandy with rather more 
whiskey aboard than he could well manage, But these Seotch- 
men can carry off » wonderful quantity, especially when thoy 
don’t bave to pay for it themaelves ; and he found it so, for by the 
time Bendy was reduced to the proper state, ho began to feela 
little queerish himeelf, But that didn’t mach matter, for Bandy 


was in a worse condition ; so picking up what seemed to him half 
a dozen candlesticks at once, and in company with a score of 
Sandys at the very lowest calculation, they went ap to their room 
and turned into a couple of about as skittish beds as you'll find in 
& country tavern. My grandfather owned that it was at least fif- 
teen minutes before he could catch and ealm down his bed sufli- 
ciently to get into it. 

“It didn’t take long for my grandfather to sleep Off the effects 
of what he had aboard, for he was a veteran in the service, and 
had been through no end of just such campaigns before; but it 
was only an occasional affair with the Scotchman, and he lay ag 
quiet and stupid as a wet Sunday. 

“ Having stretched himself, yawned, and made the usual amount 
of waking noises, my grandfather proceeded to make the Scotch- 
man fast, tying his hands and feet to the corresponding bed-posts 
as he lay; then with a silk handkerchief bound over his mouth, he 
had him safely bound to the bedstead. 

“As Sandy didn’t wake, my grandfather turned in for another 
snooze. In common with most sailors, he was a bard sleeper, 
and kept it up, how long he could not tell, but he awoke with a 
firm conviction that he had overslept bimeself. Still, it was as 
dark as ever outside, at least no light came in at the window. 


The lamp, however, had burned very low. Thinking that morn- 
ing couldn’t be far off, he tarned his face to the wall and went off 


into another doze. 

“ When he awoke the next time, the lamp had burned itself out, 
and the half extinguished wick was offering up a cloud of incense 
to the memory of the departed whales that had thus far supplied 
it with oil. He now began to grow rather nervous, and would 


have gone down into the bar and passed the rest of the night, but 
he didn’t care to be seen about the house at unseasonable hours, 
lest suspicion might rest on him as to the disappearance of Sandy, 
whose absence would occasion inquiry in the morning. So he 
amuscd himself as best he might with whistling and lecturing the 
poor Scotchman, who seemed to be in no quiet frame of mind, to 


judge from the way he flounced about on the bed, in the erdeavor 
to free his hands and fect. As the handkerchief prevented his 
talking, my grandfather had all the conversation to himself, which 
he improved by giving Sandy a long talk on the meanness of try- 
ing to supplant a man in his business situation. But my grand- 
father, although he liked to hear himself talk, at last became 


weary, even with such an attentive listener as Sandy. He thought 
to vary the y by dressing himself, but after pawing about 
in the dark for a long time in search of his clothes, he remembered 
that both Sandy and himself had turned in with their clothes on. 
He tried to walk the room, but after making two or three turns, 
he ran against and fell over upon the bed, There was nothing to 
get up for, so he lay ruminating upon all the long and disagree- 
able nights he had ever passed, but could think of none to equal 
this. Again he fell into a troubled sleep, and dreamed he was shut 
up in a huge bomb-shell, which was about to be fired from a mor- 
tar. Withan exclamation of horror, he awoke and sprang to his 
feet. The darkness was intense ; he could endure it no longer— 
he would at least open the window, and look out on the night. 

“Groping his way slowly along the wall, he came to a window. 
What! there was no sash! It was closed by a solid wooden shut- 
ter—the truth began to dawn upon him, With a frantic blow of 
his fist, he dashed the shutter open; a flood of light poured into 
the room, while in the western heavens the sun was slowly sink- 
ing toward its setting. He looked anxiously towards the harbor ; 
the ship was not in sight. With direfal imprecations on the head 
of the unfortunate chambermaid, he cut with one stroke of his 
knife the cords which bound the hands of poor Sandy, and rushed 
to the bar-room ; at the door he was met by the owner’s head clerk. 

«« For heaven’s sake, Mr. Brady,’ began that fanctionary, ‘can 
you tell me what has become of the Scotchman? The ship can’t 
go to sea without some one.’ 

“What!” echood my grandfather. ‘Not go to sea !—hasn’t 
she gone 

“«Gone! No!—and my orders are to send the first one of you 
on board that J can find—the Scotchman, if possible ; if not, you.’ 

“My grandfather stopped to hear no more, but sprang for the 
street, closely followed by Sandy, who had arrived just in time to 
hear the last sentence. Tho distance to the pier whence they 
would have to take a boat for the ship, then lying in the stream 
with her sails loosed, and anchor hove short; was about @ quarter 
of a mile. Down the ¢treet they tore with frantic haste; the one. 
who reached the ship first was to be mate. For a good part of the 
distance the race was neck and neck; my grandfather had the 
greater stride, but the Scotchman picked up his ‘feet the quickest. 
As they neared the wharf, Sandy began to fall behind. But a 
single boat was at the stairs. Kach man put forth his utmost 
strength to reach it first, bat my grandfather was in advance. 
Springing into the boat, he yelled to the amazed boatman, 

“* Shove off, ye divil! Shove off!’ 

“* Hold on! hold on!’ shouted Sandy, as ‘he rushed down the 
pier, ‘Five pounds if you take me to the ship first,’ 

** Shove off! shove off! or I'll make a widder of your wife be- 
fore you are three ticks older!’ roared my grandfather, seizing an 
oar and shoving just so far into the stream that Sandy, ashe 
reached the end of the pier and jumped, missed the boat and 
plunged futo the water, Wem may be sure there was no timo lost 
in pulling on board, and getting the ship to sea. 

“ My grandfather was in luck after that, for somehow the cargo 
nover fell short from that time; which so pleased the owners, that 
they continued” him in his berth until he was made captain, while 
Bandy was provided witha situation in another vessel, Sandy 
never held any hardness toward my grandfather on account of the 
trick he played him; and years after it was a joke between them, 
nor was cither weary of telling the story of Tue Lore Niaut, 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial} 


MUSIC-IN FOUR PARTS. 


BY RICHARD WRIGHT. 


In twos and fours, without a worldly care, 
The place ia filling—manhood's jubilee ; 

Eyes like to diamonds, cheeks where roses are, 
And slippered feet, stepping so gracefully ; 

The signal—io! Ole Bull's own 

The master’s matchless spirit put thereto ; 
Soft, lively, rising powerful as the ocean, 
Guiding throughout the ‘ poetry of motion,” 

While heppy beings joyously endure 

Hours of exciting revel on the floor. 


And half concealed by her luxuriant hair, 
Peers forth the young and glowing maiden bright ; 
Is it the balmy, stirring air she loves? 
Or watehing fleecy clouds sail in the sky? 
No! the fixed e)e—the ear attentive proves 
A dearer object to herself is nigh. 
The Fiors’s melodious. dulcet notes begin, 
And hearts d with symp within ; 
Wrapt and entranced is every human feeling, 
Sound reigns with fairy force, while o'er them stealing, 
* knit by music's all-controlling sway, 
Affections twine, nor fear c’en Time's decay. 
THE BUGLE. 
The glorious morning sun unclouded shines, 
And genial spring is budding nature's trees, 
While ranged in firm, compact and martial lincs, 
Their rock-fixed ensign floating in the breese, 
A valiant body stands—their country’s all! 


They sweep —are checked—again—#yain advance 
As one soul onward, still their “ country ” crying— 
Till midst the trampled, maimed, and dead and dying, 
Winds the proud notes of cheering victory! 
And hill and vale, temples and homes are free! 


THE ORGAN. 
Enter the sacred Sabbath’s edifico— 
"Tis good to seek devotion’s hallowed hour, 
And to account it privilege and bliss, 
‘‘ For all received,” to thank Almighty Power ; 
Hark te the noble 0ac,N’s swelling sounds! 
Grand, deep and solemn, thrilling, mounting high ; 
From wall to wall, from heart to heart, rebounds 
The Christian's music—muasic of the sky, 
Giving « strength and richness to the song 
Of prayer and praise, that Heaven our lives prolong ; 
In its sweet, pure and holy notes ascending, 
Our outward ears with inmost bosoms blending ; 
And in death's arms, unconscious though we be, 
The organ peals our requiem-lullaby. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


ST. CRISPIN’S VICTIM. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


no trifling sum of misery 
New added to the foot tof my accounts.” 

Mr. Maorvs Dotrutn was a bachelor, “ pretty well along” 
in years, but well cared for by Bogle and his Schneider ; the for- 
mer supplied his ambrosia! curls, the latter his figure. He might 
have been fifty ; but that “soft confession ” never passed his lips ; 
the date was betrayed by gn early nurse who resided in Salutation 
Street, and took a malignant pleasure in ruining the reputation 
for juvenility of sundry young mon about town. Mr. Dolphin 
was.on the lookout for an heiress, Mrs. Constantia Merville, a 
dashing widow, genuinely thirty-five, with a fair person aud a for- 
tune, was on the lookout for a husband. Mutual friends intro- 
duced these parties by subdued gas light. Dolphin stood the 
burners very well, and Mrs. Mervillo’s bright eyes and diamonds 
reflected. every ray. Dolphin drove hor out a few times, selecting 
intense sunshine or very cloudy weather for his excursions. Mrs. 
Merville was yory fond of dancing, and Dolphin danced like Pa- 
panti.. The polka and redowa advanced him very fur in the good 
graces of the rich and handsome widow. Dolphin had a very 
small foot, Why was he not satistied with its natural dimensions ! 
But I must not anticipate. 

A certain day was marked in Dolphin’s calendar as “ big with 
fate.” On that day, exactly at meridian, when he kept. an ap- 
pointment with the widow, he determined to “propose.” There 
are two events in a man’s life which make him nervous—his first 
ducland his first proposal. Dolphin determined to render himself 
as irresistible as Casar, His complexion was good, and he looked 
well in the Fox colors—blue and buff—the tost of an aristocratic 
Sppearance, A new wig—gossamer, glossy, Hyperion curls, a 
well. fitting blue coat with bright buttons, a buff vest, white panta- 
loons, only one jewnl, a perfect Koh i-noor in his bosom—gloves, 
ashes.of roses, a handkerchief with just a suspicion of perfume— 
the breath of the sweet. south--so far his appointments soared 
above criticiam, But he looked at the Arab arch of his instep 
and.cromembered that he must have a pair of now boots. This 
was the day before the assault on his Malakoff. 


So he went to Mesers. Kalf, Welt & Snaik’s to make a selection 
from their latest importation. Mr. Rattie Smaik, the youngest of 
the firm—a deuced handsome young fellow, who always fisted 
Mrs. Merville with her Prench beots--waited upon Dolphin. A 
marvellous pair was selected-—the chef d’curre of Parisian art. 
Dolphin got into them by means of powdered soap stone and boot- 
hooks, and thought them rather tight. Welt, who was passing at 
the moment, with a pem behind his ear, corroborated his opinion, 
but his junior partner ggve him a glance of such diabolical malig- 
nancy, that Welt retreated to hig desk and wilted into his ledger 
in the most abject humiliation. Snaik then assured his victim 
that the boots would séresch like gloves, that they were just the 
thing, and Dolphin comeluded the bargain, transferred his feet to 
his old gaiters, amd ordered the purchase sent to his lodgings. 
That night be dreamed that he was @ victim of the Inquisition, 
ence oil, end doing them brown before an anthracite coal-fire. 
Bat he awoke like s young eagle, and spent the whole morning in 
pluming himself for conquest. As he walked down to keep his 
appointment, cheered and flattered by the passing remark of a 
young gentleman who subsisted by the sale of the daily papers 
and Baillou’s Pictorial, “My eyes, what a swell!” be encountered 
Snaik, who raised his hat, and said, with a pleasant Carker-like 
smile, “ Success to you.” Dolphin beamed on him, and passed 
on. ‘The footman who admitted him to the drawing-room wore a 
conscious smile. “I shall retain that fellow!’ thought Dolphin, 
as he sank gracefully into the embracing arms of a Azuteuil. 

The widow was long in making her appearance. Dolphin 
counted the seconds on the French mantel-clock. Several times 
in the course of an hour the door-bell rang. But still no visitors 


made their appearance. It was a good omen. The dear creature 
had denied herself to every one but him. 

But as time wore on, Dolphin began to be uneasy. Cold drops 
of perspiration stood upon his brow. If his hair had been his own 
by nature and not by purchase, it would have stood erect upon 
his head like “quills upon the fretful porcupine.” He caught 
sight of his face in the Versailles mirror opposite. It was per- 
fectly ghastly. What was the cause of this agitation—this agony ? 
The boots had begun to draw! He raised first one leg—then the 
other—like a donkey cruclly compelled by an insane coster-monger 
to dance the polka on a hot boiler-plate. It now became tortare 
for him to place his feet on the floor. In his dire distress he threw 
his legs over the arms of the chair. The relief was so great that 
it raised him from Hades to Elysium. 

At this moment the widow stole into the room, blushing, bean- 
tiful, enchantingly attired, but stopped suddenly, as she noticed 
the vulgar attitude of her visitor. Dolphin sprang to his feet, but 
the agony caused by their contact with the floor, wrung a low, in- 
articulate cry from his lips. Yet he hobbled forward, and began 
to compliment the lady. 

She begged him to take a seat beside her on the sofa, and en- 
tered into conversation with him. But Dolphin’s remarks were 
wild and incoherent, and every few minutes a leg would fly up 
into the air as if he were a puppet and his strings in the hands of 
an incarnate fiend. The widow at last became seriously alarmed. 
She was a sympathetic soul, and was moved by his distress, al- 
though her suspicions that he was suffering from the de/irrum tre- 
mens were justitiable. But however guilty Dolphin appeared in 
her eyes, he was still a fellow-creature. 

“ You are not well, Mr. Dolphin.” 

“No, ma’am ;” and up flew his right leg beyond the power of 
his control, while a dismal how! corroborated the truth of his 
statement. 

“ Good gracious! what ss the matter with you?” asked the fair 
one—half-vexed, half-alarmed. 

“ My head, ma’am!” replied the hypocrite, to divert attention 
from the other extremity of his person. “I really believe it is 
going to pieces.” 

“ Dear me!” cried the widow; aad reaching a bottle of cologne, 
and obeying only her kind instincts, she proceeded to bathe his 
head with tho refreshing fluid. Dolphin faintly struggled—weak- 
ened by agony he could do no more—and what with his faint 
struggles, and the widow's champooing, his wig eame off, leaving 
him as bald as Cesar. 

With a sudden revulsion of feeling, Mrs. Marville recoiled from 
him in horror, 

“ Wretch, vile, deluding wretch!” sho cried, “ O, what a prov- 
idential revelation! And to think that 1 wouldn’t listen to good 
Mr. Snaik when he warned me.” 

Dolphin waited to hear no more. He was now perfectly insane. 
He tore his boots from his fect, and rushed out of the house, bare- 
headed, tearing madly through the streets, and regained his lodg- 
ings. He was confined to his bed five woeks with a high fever, 
When he recovered he called for a newspaper. The first para- 
graph on which his eye rested was as follows : 


Marriage Lire.—On Saturday last, A. M., at St. 
Paul's Church, by the Rev, De, ———, Rattle Snaik, Esq., of the 
firm of Kalf, Wolt & Snaik, to Mrs. Constantia Mervilis. We 
wish the newly; ~wodded pair all ha piness, for they did not forget 
the printer, “A generons slico of wedding cako and a 
French boote, warn only once, accompanied the marriage no 


Dolphin’s firat idea was to murder Snaik, but we believe he has 
relinquished that Christian project, and lives on, & forlorn bache- 
lor, the vietim of St. Crispin. 

Avrumy,--A moral character is attached to autumnal scenes— 
tho leaves falling liko our years, the flawers fading like our hours, 
the clouds fleeting like our Hlusions, tho light diminishing liko 
our affections, the 
bear secret relations to 


our intelligence, the sun 
rivers becoming frozen like lives—al 


our dostinies.—- Chateaubriand. 


ene of Sir Walter Scott’s sayings was, 
said about luck, it is skill that leads to fetene 


to secure thatthe ae That wi 
of ambition, prudence, aad meritorious skill, it ma te paniiinae 
attain a station of eminence— that is, “fortune,” 
not without corresponding responsibilities and cares—we present 
the folowing compendioas list of distinguished men who rose 
from bumble and obscure ZEsop, Publius, Syrus, 
Terence, and Epictetus—all d men im ancient times— 
were seri at their in lite. Protagoras, a Greek philosopher, 
was at first a common porter. Cleanthes, another philosopher, 
was a pugilist, and also supported himself at first by drawing wa- 
ter, aie ng burdens. The late Professor Heyne, of Gottin- 
greatest classical scholars of his own or any other 
— was the son of a poor weaver, and for many years had to 
struggle with the most depressing poverty. The efforts of this 
exrelicnt man of genius appear to have been greater and more 
protracted than those of any other on record; but he was 
rewarded with the highest honors. Bandoccin, one of the 
men of the sixteenth century, was the son of a shoemaker, and 
worked for many years at the same business. Gelli, a celebrated 
Italian writer, began life as a tailor, and, although he rose to emi- 
nence in literature, never forgot his original profession, which he 
took pleasure in mentioning in his | ara 9 The elder Opie, 
whose talent for painting was well appreciated, was originally a 
working carpenter in ( ornwall, and was discovered by Dr. Wol- 
cott—otherwise Peter Pindar—working as a sawyer at the bottom 


of a saw-pit. Abbott, Archbishop of Canterbury, who flourished 
in the sixteenth century, and distinguished himself by ¥ opposing 
the schemes of Charies L. was the son of a cloth-work: at «;niid- 
ford. Akenside, the author of “ Pleasures of becnienientae 

the son of a butcher in Newcastie-upoa-Tyne. D’ Alembert, the 
French mathematician, was left at the steps of a church by his 
parents, and brought up by a woman as a foandling, vet arrived 
at great celebrity, and never forgot or abandoned his uurse. Anm- 


menius Saccophorus, founder of the Mystic Philosophy at Alex- 
andria, was bern in poverty, and originally earned his subsistence 
by carrying sacks of wheat—whence the latter part of his name. 
Amyot, a French author of some celebrity for his version of Pin- 

. lived im the sixteenth century, and was at first so poor as 
to be unable to afford oil or candies to assist his studies, which he 


had to carry on by fire light ; and all the sustenance his parents 
could afford him was a loaf of bread weekly. 


INTERESTING FROM SYRLA. 


A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, writing from Bei- 
rat, says that the massive gate of Nineveh and other a 


obtained by Mr. Place, the French consul, ail safely reached Bas- 


sora, the port on the Persian Gulf from whenee they were oe 
to Havre. The day om which they were pat om board the 

Mosul was made a holiday by the inhabitants, and the whole city 
turned out to behold the sight and render amy necessary assistance. 
Between Bagdad and Bassora the men whe the rafts 
were robbed by the Arabs, and when they reached Bassora they 
had not a shirt to their baeks. A letter ffom Mosul states that 
the excavations at Korsabad and Nimroud had been discontinued, 
and will not be resumed. The writer says that Dr. Duff, of Cal- 
cutta, had spent a few days at Beirut. The commerce of Beirut 
has been large beyond precedent the past season. Steamers and 
large vessels have always been in port for Constantinople, to be 
freighted with wheat and barley for the seat of war. Prices of 
provisions were high at Beirut. Nevertheless, fruits were abun- 
dant and low. Some of our readers doubtless would love te pass 
their summers in a country where half a dozen pounds of the most 
delicious grapes can be bought for two cents, and as many figs 
from the trees for three cents. Within a few years the potato has 
been cultivated in the island of Cyprus; they grow to a good size 
there, and are fair and sound.—Boston Journal. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tus Vierms: or, Drcidents of American Llustrated. Pbil- 
adelphin: Wm. White Smith. 1855. 

Another tale which owes its birth ca enameaalile Stowe’s book. This 
story appeals to those who care less for art than excitemeat—who 
colors, stroug contrasts and plepty of horrors. We can promise a 
well-spicedt dish of the latter to of strong appetites. For sale by Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. 


Tus Marca Guu: Life Seemes as they are. Philadelphia: Wm. White 

Smith. 1855. no. pp. 418. 

This work. the scene of which lies in the city of Philadelphia, is of the “ ex- 
citing * kind. and is thoroughly meio-dramatic in its character. It is written 
with great ability, but contains sume passages and incileats which ought to 
have been omitted im a work intended fer general circulation. For sale by 
Fetridge & Co., and Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Tus Rae-Pickxa: or, Bound aad Free. New York: Mason Brothers. 1855. 

Bmo. pp. 41. 

This story, romantic and full of startling incident as it is, the author de- 
clares to be a “ record of facts.” At is written with great spirit and vigor, 
and the interest is sustiine! throughout. It is proper to state that it ix an 
anti-slavery Though it is given to the anonymoualy, we are 
much ralstahen ¥ if it do not prove to proceed from a practised pen. For sale 
by Fetridge & Co. 


We are indebted to Hon. Charles Sumner for some interesting pallie decu- 
ments. 

Tus Mee D. N. Sovrawoaru. Philadelphia: T. 

B. Pete pp 536. 

The ae (ee Southworth is about as prolific aa that of Dumas, and yet 
her last productions are as vigorous as her tirst. The story before us is one of 
jutense interest, and in it the author illustrates some of the commonest caurea 
of unhappiness im the married state. The scene is lak in the South, and the 
are depicted with great energy of touch. Nor sale by Sanborn, 
Carter & Bazin. 


New Mvusic.—Mesars. Cook & Brother, M3 Broadway, New York, have re- 
cently published the “Rachel Polka,’ >; Geo. Cromwell, with colored 
trait of the actress as Paedre, and QGolden-Drop 
ulias Mets. 


Sraay of By M. Scuane Vers, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. New York: @. P Putnam & Co. 1835. pp. 


The graceful mingling of romance and science in this artistic study hp some 
of what we call the ae be nomena of nature, renders this work peou- 
fscina: and tt is one that will amply repag frequent 
perusal, For by Bar Brothers, aad 60 Cormhill. 


A ro Cama darax, 1953, Batage Ta 
New York: @. Pataam & Co. mo. 


mind as Bayard Taylor. Ris present work treats of the Ricthpie. 

manhinud—the region of romance—a realm not often traversed by yo 
and of which quite too little is known interesting lecalities Visited dy 


the author are described with bis wonted vividmess and aad supply 
matorial for a vast amount For sale by Buruham Brothers. 


of matter. 


23 
| We following exceedingly interesting facts from the 
last num of Chamber's Miscellany: It will be recollected that : 
‘The marbie hall is lighted up, and bright and the steadily persevering, usually carry off the prizes which F 
‘The flame of well-fed pendant chandetier, of At the same time something is 
The frescoed ceiling festooned walls. and white due to circumstances, as well as to the Power which wisely con- : 
Ohalk figured floor, betokening pleasure near. i 
THE FLUTS. : 
Ilist! Beauty's window-lattice opens— there 
’ Amid the stillness of the summer night, : 
Its last appeal to arms! for liberty! vi 
The sounds! the loud, shrill, charging call, 
For rights, for safety. home and infancy! a 
The bugle sounds! down as an avalanche : 
: 
| 
| | 
|. 


284 BALLOU'S 


AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


Considering the youth and the peculiar circumstances of this 
country, our achievements in the fine arts have been already suf- 

ts nti we have done nobly. 
In thal gary all the illustrious names 


Which swell the record, even in the last con we furnished a 
to the | Academy of London, while of late years 
we have sent to Europe scul who have attracted attention and 


awakened admiration, even in Italy, the home of plastic art. On 
this we present, from the pencil of Mr. Barry, likenesses of 
four of the representative men of American att—Washi 


notices. Wasuineton ALtsTon was born in South Carolina, in 


school there until 1796, at which time he entered Harvard Col- 
lege, whence he graduated with credit, after the usual course of 


study. At an early age, he evinced a taste and an aptitude for 
art, and while in college commenced painting, with a fair promise 
of after excellence. In speaking of his bo , he says: “ My 
chief pleasure now was in dra from prints of all kinds of 


, landscapes and animals. t I soon began to make pic- 
aye my own, at what age, however, I cannot say. The car- 
liest compositions that I remember were the storming of Count 
Roderick’s castic, from a poor (though to me delightful) romance 
of that day, and the siege of Toulon ; the first in India ink, the 
oe in water ed peng others, 

ve passed into oblivion. never any regular in- 
struction in the art (a circumstance both idle and absurd to boast 
of), I had much incidental instruction; which I have always, 
through life, been glad to receive from those in advance of my- 
self. My leisure hours at college were chiefly devoted to the pr 
cil—to the composition equally of figures and landscapes. I do 
not remember I preferred 
in the choice was the inclination of the moment. was an 
old landscape in the house of a friend in Cambridge, that gave to 
me my first hints in color in that branch; it was of a rich and 
tone, not by the hands of a master. In the coloring 

of figures, pictures of Pine, in the Columbian Muscum, 
‘were my first masters. Pine had certainly, as far as I recollect, 
considerable merit in color. But I had a hi master in the 
head of Cardinal Bentivoglio, from Vandyke, in the college li- 
brary, which I obtained permission to copy one winter vacation.” 


ij 


4 


1809 he returned to America, leaving behind ‘him the ——— 
of a distinguished colorist. In fact the artists of [taly called him 
the American Titian. After remaining in this country three 
years, he went to England, where he painted his first great pi 
the “TDead man restored to life by the touch of Elijuh’s a 
the subject being taken from 2 Kings, chapter xiii, verses 20, 21 
itis a grand and awful picture, exhibiting much of the power 
end effect of Michael Angelo. In 1817, his picture of “ Uriel in 
the Sean” obtained the prize of the Royal Academy, and is now 
im the Stafford collection. His success in England was very 

acapid workman. But his views of art were so lofty, he so 
severenced his calling, his imagination was so exalted, that it was 
‘With the utmost difficulty that he satisficd himself. He was con- 
died, ing his great work, the labor of years, “ ~ 
Feast,” now in the Athenseum Gallery, unfinished. In the same 
place are several other of his pictures in various stages, forming 
an invaluable sudy for artiets, who can thereby trace the pro- 
cosses of the great master of color. ee 
careful and elegant draughteman. The beauty of his drawing 
MMiwetrated in the design of 2 painting ordered by the Dachess of 
Sutheriand, the eubject being taken from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream. There is 2 grace, purity, delicacy and strength in the 
lines, & correctness of proportion and an exquisite beanty of com- 
and so suggestive, that imagination ily “ 
shade and color that are wanting. One of Aliston’s most im- 

ive pictures ic ~ Baul and the Witch of Endor,” engraved 

the Art-Union. Mr. Aliston did much for art in this city, and 
‘The parity of bis private life, and the and religions 
au accomplished sehuiss, wrote 
Se poets of America. A romance of 
his, entitled “ Mona:4i;,” is « work of remarkable merit, 


best likeness of him extant is a marble bust by Edward A. 
Brackett. Hinam Powers, the sculptor, was born July 29, 1805, 
in Woodstock, Vt., where his father brought up a large family on 
asmall farm. His education was afforded by an ordi district 
school, but his Yankee ingenuity enabled him to pick up a 
knowledge of various kinds of handicraft. At quite an carly age 
he found himself thrown on his own resources, his father having 
died in Ohio, whither he had removed in the of bettering 
his condition. In Cincinnati, the future artist lived for a while, 
successively as an attendant in a reading-room, clerk in a store, 
and assistant in a clock-making establishment. In Cincinnati he 
obtained some instruction in modelling from a Prussian sculptor, 
and made several busts in plaster, which were commend 
their fidelity and ‘finish. This led to his connection with the 
Western Museum, which lasted seven years, during which he su- 
perintended the fine arts department, and made many wax busts 
and res connected with the exhibitions, The liberality ot 
Mr. Nicholas Longworth, widely known for his generous patron- 
of American art, enabled Powers, in 1837, to visit Italy, 
w he has ever since remained. For some time after his arri- 
val he devoted himself to°making busts, but at last he produced 
his first ideal work, “Eve.” Just before the model of this statue 
was completed, Mr. Powers received a visit from the celebrated 
Thorwaldsen, who expressed his admiration of Powers’s busts, 
and declared, that as a sculptor of heads, he surpassed all the 
succersors of Michael Angelo. When the artist modestly apolo- 
for the imperfections of his “Eve,” and stated that it was 
first statue, rwaldsen replied, “any man might be ud 
of it as his last.” The “ Slave” followed the cetmpiation 
of the model of “Eve.” The “Slave” excited the warmest ad- 
miration in soahy and England and thro ut the United States, 
where it was exhibited in all the principal cities. The original is 
in London, and there are two copies, one of which was the high- 
est prize of the Western Art-Union, last year. A statue of Cal- 
houn, executed for the State of South Carolina, is now safely de- 
ited in Charleston, after suffering shipwreck on the coast of 
Island. In the maturity of his fame and honors, Mr. Pow- 
ers has retained the simplicity of manner of early years. Though 
residing in Europe, he is a true American at heart. Our coun- 
trymen abroad are always sure of a warm reception in Powers’s 
studio and house at Florence. He is very fond of amusing his 
visitors by telling them Yankee stories; and not Hackett himself 
ean relate them with more comic effect or more truthfulness of 
dialect andaccent, Horatio GREENOUGH is another sculptor who 
has added lustre to the American name. He was born in this 


ed every enco ment and aid in his artistic efforts. One gen- 
tleman im the enfrée of the Boston Atheneum, anoth- 
er, Mr, Willard, 


future artist 


he had marked out for him. We have seen that Greenough 


‘PICTORTAL’ DRA WING-ROOM COMPANION, 


the Astor Library, whom he mentions in one of as 

lows: “ ll contributed more than any to fix my purpose, 
and me with casts, etc., to nurse my fondness: for statu. 
my progress of every kind.” We have seen that he sailed for 
Italy in 1825, but a severe illness which attacked him after 4 
year’s residence at Romé, compelled him to return to Boston. 
busts of distinguished men, he retarned to Italy. But at 
this time the taste for sculpture had hardly been awakened in the 
ders from his native land which he was prepared to execate with 
zeal, The Brat. of. to. severe 
ety occasioned by this of was J. Fennimore 
nt, who ordered Greenough’ group of“ Chant 
ing bs,”’ in marble, and, when finished, sent it to the United 
States, for exhibition, in hope, crowned with fraition, that it 


i 


y the 
M:. Cooper followed up this act, by using his influence 
the Federal Government to order a statue of Washin 
Greenough’s “ Washington ”—the result of this order, is « 
figure, grand, expressive and . 
boldness in divesting it of cragery aed this circumstance has 


personage may be, we think that art has no right to teglect this 
popular sonalinent. We think Rauch, the great German scul 
was fight in representing Frederick the Great in his hab: 
military costume, and that Greenough erred in pressing Wash- 
ington naked to the American people. In 1837 our artist was 
married at Florence to Miss Louisa Gore of Boston. The union 

Baciocchi pal- 
the scene of tranquil domestic en- 
itality rewarded by social intercourse 

ugh Mr. Gree 


was a happy one, and the artist’s residence in 
ace at Florence was for 


t and of refined 
wy, the highest character. 
ed to speak of himself as the author of but fe 
dition to a large number of busts, he produced no fewer than 
eighteen statues or groups, some of them of heroie and colossa 
proportions. for the capitol wer 


The two large works executed 


the “‘ Washington” and a group the 
civilization and barbarism, as shown in a scene on our 
frontier. For these he received $41,000—less than the money he 
had expended on them. His last ideal work was 

tending for the golden + This is of the heroic size. 
statuette of the Venus i 


Though 

social and political movements of the day, 

leisure to sosiety. Besides pane a classical scholar, 

master of French and Italian, and had a co: nt knowled, 
It is not generally known that le a college 

he won the prize offered for a design for the Bunker Hill 

ment, and t but 


modified from his plan. This excellent man and great scu 
died in 1852. Tomas Corn, the landscape was 
rawing and 


and night—nothing could us—my usual avocations were 
neg allto me.” “ The names of Ste- 
art and Sully came to my ears like the titles of preat conquerors ; 
and the great masters were esteemed above all earthly 't 
After acquiring some proficiency in the use of colors, he prac’ 
ape painting a short time, but soon gave it up for 

¢ made rapid as a landscapist, and his success in New 
York enabled him in a few years to visit Euro In Italy he 
studied and worked with the ‘greatest ardor, °Ih Florence, he 
says: “I painted more pictures in three months than] bayo ever 
done in twice the time, before or since.” In 1892 he returned to 
America, Among his greatest works are a series of alicgorical 

ctares, called the Course of Empire,” afd anotlier called the 
‘ Voyage of Life.” Both are well known to dur citizens,.as the 
former was embraced in the Athena@um collection of last year, 
and the latter wes recently on oxhibition. at Frederick Parker's, 
Cornhill, Both of these pictures display a.grand and. fertile im- 
agination, Cole's purely landscape compositions and views 
were inimitable, His pencil gave a poetical glory to the simplest 
seone, In 1841 he aguia visited Italy, in the succeed- 
ing year, He now commenced hia series cntitied the “ Kilgrim 
of Cross and the World,” Wut died before ite completion, in 
1848, We was an excellent man—pure minted, ‘modest, 
and beloved by all who knew him, His loss was severely felt by 
a wide circle of friends and by that yet wider circle who knew 
him only artist. who wae fruly.9 bright oxnament to, his 


faithfully fulfilled thie pledge. At Cumbtidge he formed the val. 
* iston, Hiram Powers, Horatio Greenough and omas Cole. nde 
: 1778, but was sent to Newport, R.1., at an early age, as the cli- Sr Ce 
mate of the South did not agree with him. He remained at o i, ee ae 
WANS 

: nt SS : if our opinion in favor of representing historical characters in the 
Si their day, and we have seen no reason to change our 
ws. There is a sacredness in the very garb worn by a hero. 
: HIRAM POWERS. In the absence of written record, tradition will preserve it to the 
latest time, and however ungraceful the costume of an historice] 

4 

{ 2 = SS 

WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

THOMAS COLE. 

3 In 1800, on returning to South Carolina from college, he painted 

2 a head of St. Peter and one of Judas Iscariot. In 1801, at the | city September 6, 1805. He was educated in the best schools of 

g aze of twenty-two, he embarked with his friend Malbone for Eng- | his native place, and in 1821 entered Harvard University, where 

land. The succeeding year he exhibited three pictures at Somer- | he remained till the close of his senior year, when he was per- 

= set House, one painted at college. After three years’ residence | mitted by the faculty to leave the institution without forfeiting his 
7 and stady in England, Mr. Aliston went to Paris and revelled in Sapeme- Early in boyhood his artistic talent developed itself. 

; the exhibition of the Louvre, then enriched with the spoils of the hile at school he was famous for — various objects in 

er moblest galleries in Europe. In Italy, where he passed four | wood with great accuracy and beauty, and his drawings elicited 

Pe principally at Rome, Mr. Alliston studied drawing, paint- the commendation of good judges. At this time, incited by the 

as modelling in clay. In Rome he formed the acquaintance | daily view of a marble statue in his father’s garden, he began to 
: carve busts in chalk, and exhibited so much merit that he receiv- 
: Alpheus Cary instructed him in marble ys His father, de- 
lighted at his promising talent, consented to allow him to pursue 
4 | the bent of his genius, etn A exacting a promise, however, 
aM that the MEE should first pursue the course of studies | natural scenery. Naturally diffident, he loved to escape from 
; ha society even of children of his own age, and indulge ia solitary 
aie and rapturous contemplations of the beautiful banks of the Ohio. 
. About the year 1820, Mr. Stein, a portrait painter, who visited 
oe Steubenville, lent the enthusiastic boy an English illustrated work 
on painting. “ ‘This book,” he says, “was my companion day 
4 : 
; 
Mi. AB 
very happily the characteristics of the dramatic and metephy aie iw 
schovis. Me. Aliston’s Geach was severe loss to art, ‘The HORATIO GREENOUGH. 
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AN AMERICAN OPERA. 

évent in the musical annals of our country, viz., the production 
of a brilliantly successful opera at Niblo’s Garden, New York, the 
work of two American gentlemen, Messrs. Bristow and Wain- 
wright, the former the composer, and the latter the author of the 
libretto. American operas have been produced before this, but 
none heretofore with complete success. We may, therefore, re- 
gard this work as opening 4 new page in the history of the fine 
arts in the United States. The story of the opera is taken from 
Washington Irving’s exquisite legend of the Kaatskills, Rip Van 
Winkle, which bad already furnished the material for a tolerably 
dever drama, and given Darley, whom we should call the Ameri- 

ean Hogarth, if he were not Hogarth’s superior in artistic talent, 
pas aga a series of delicious outline drawings singularly 
felicitous in expression and rich in comic humor. The New York 
Albion says of Mr. Bristow, that “his debut is remarkably suc- 
cessful, and reveals a composer of whom Europe might be proud.” 
Of the overture, the same critic says: “‘ The composer has intro- 
daced two lively melodies which the author of ‘ Martha’ would 
not disown.”’ A song of Rip Van Winkle—a “ mug full of beer” 
—pleases the Kuickerbockers amazingly. Two melodies in the 
second act are highly spoken of, and a military march is highly 
applaaded. Scenes of the revolutionary stiuggle are happily in- 
troduced, to afford the dramatic aid of military costumes and evo- 
lutions, and the awakening of patriotic enthusiasm. The opera 
closes with a happy denouement and a brilliant finale. The char- 
acters are supported by the Harrison and Pyne troupe. And 
now for Mr. Barry, of this city. Dear sir, we would not for the 
world appear importunate, but you really must engage that troupe, 
and bring out that opera at the Boston Theatre. We assure you, 
on our word of honor, that it will prove a success, and put money 
in your treasury. “ And your petitioners will ever pray,” etc., etc. 


Precociry.—Little Miss Mary, a child of seven, when invited 
by a schoolmate to go to a boy’s theatre one Saturday afternoon, 
replied: “ No, I can't do it without a contest with mother, and I 
am terribly averse to scenes,”” The same young lady reproved a 
young gentleman of he same tender age for calling her his “little 
wife,” 


Tae Camers age comtnc.—The U. 8. storeship Supply, in 
the Bay of Tunis, received two nice camels from the Bey of Tunis. 
Camels will soon be as common in the United States as working- 
oxen. 


Fasrrpious. —A little girl told her teacher that her grand- 
mother had died and left her mother a “limbacy.” She had been 
taught to say limb, not leg. 

Lacrurrxe.—Henry Ward Beecher is sure to “draw” well 
wherever he lectures. Saxe ditto. 


SPLINTERS. 


oase Miss Adelaide Phillips has | has delighted her friends by the 
improvement she has manifested since her return from Italy. 
ve«e Rachel has sung the “ Marseillaise” at New York, much 
to the'delight of the French republicans of that “ ilk.” 
‘.... A’ whole congregation in this vicinity were startled from 
their Sabbath propriety by the buzzing of a dragon-fly. 
.++« ‘Teresa Parodi, the great singer, is now under the direction 
of Strakosch, and concertizing with success. 
_, A new submarine cable for the Atlantic Telegraph Com- 
pany is making in London. Better luck this time. 
~. It is rather aggravating to hear that potatoes are selling 
in Vermont for twenty-five cents a bushel. 
+++. The cholera has committed such ravages in Florence, 
Italy, that the population has diminished from 100,000 to 60,000. 
» (Phe North American Phalanx in Monmouth County, Pa., 
have proved a failure, avd the farm and fixtures have been sold. 
«+s. Madame Lagrange once came near being poisoned by a 
bouquet scented with deadly drugs, like Adrienne Lecouvreur’s. 
+.s4 ‘The cigar-makers of Connecticut lately held a convention 
for the purpose of regulating prices. Nothing political in it. 
see Napoleon treated ex-President Fillmore with great 
&ttention, and admitted him to a private audience, 
+. Bir Francis Drake made four millions of dollars by rob- 
bing Spaniards on the high seas, in one voyage. 
» A squash weighiog seventy pounds was raised this year in 
Minacoota by Captain William Foster, 
. ‘Tho members of the Boston Police Department have con- 
25 ont of their own pockets to the Norfolk suffurors. 
» President Roberts of Liberia writes to this country dis- 
couraging sending out more emigrants just now. 
The Pacitic lately made the passage from Europe to New 
York in nine days, twenty one and a quarter hours. 
Wm, Lyon McKenaie, the Canadian pawiot, was lately 
gon of Banta Anna lately came being lynched 
who arrested bim in Moxico, 
One.of Louis Napoleon's Hundred Guards was said to 
hava him, lately. A secret cuirass saved him, 


8. Parkman Tuckerman is now the organist of 8t. Paul's 
Work, whieh eosts one hundred and twenty dollars set. 


Wile ME (snnsical) D., and good musician, 


ROYAL MANNERS AND MORALS. 

We believe that all children, not excepting the children of re- 
pablicans, look with something of reverence on kings, queens, 
princes and princesses, and all that sort of people. There are 
many reasons for this. The kingly office derives lustre from the 
scriptural narratives—it shines on the stage in pageant spectacles, 
—royalty is invested with a subtle imfiuence in those fairy legends 
which possess such a fascination for the young. Prince Camaral- 
zaman and the Princess Badroulbadour are angels of beauty and 
pinks of propriety. it is true that that audacious matron, 
“ Mother Goose,” in one of her time-honored melodies, insinuates 
that kings and queens sre only mere mortals after all. 

“The was in the 


But these radical assertions pass for nothing at the time ; they are 
recalled in after years, when we read of the misdeeds and the lit- 
tlenesses of monarchs and nobles, and find Alvauley’s “fat 
friend,” “ Gentleman George,” was a roaé, and that 

Behaved no better tham s common sempstress.” 
No better! It was an insult to the honest needlewoman to men- 
tion her in the same breath with the vile Semiramis of the north. 

Our first prince—quite a bathetic plunge from the spangled 
sprig of royalty in Cinderella, is generally a German potentate on 
his travels, who drinks his beer and smokes his meerschaum like 
& postilion; and when we go abroad, from the rickety Bour- 
bons of the south to the Teutonic sovereigns of the north of Eu- 
rope, we shall scarcely find one who is “every inch a king,” ac- 
cording to the old poetical standard of royalty. The late Empe- 
ror Nicholas was about as good a specimen of a sovereign, pbysi- 
cally, as there was going—a little bit Cossacky for western tastes 
—but still well enough foran emperor. Generally speaking, these 
sovereigns are sad dogs—knaves where they are not fools. Fred- 
erick of Prussia, the father of Frederick the Great, was about as 
complete a specimen of the royal brute as you meet in modern 
history—for the decadence of the Roman Empire exhibits some 
unsurpassable Frederick of Prussia used to get drunk, 
kick his counsellors, beat his wife and daughter, and abuse his 
son like a pickpocket. Yet he called Peter the Great and his 
czarina barbarians. Jeffrey says: ‘“ Philosophers have long con- 
sidered it as probable, that the private manners of absolute sove- 
reigns are vulgar, their pleasures low and their dispositions selfish ; 
that the twoextremes of life, in short, approach pretty closely to 
each other; and that the masters of mankind, when stripped of 
the artificial pomp and magnificence which invest them in public, 
resemble nothing so nearly as the meanest of the multitude.” 

In. modern times, public opinion and the general improvement 
of morals have influenced even courts, and many sovereigns are 
quite respectable people. Old Louis Philippe was one of this sort. 
A Boston mechanic might without loss of self-respect have intro- 
duced his wife and daughters to the target-king and his family. 
We believe that Queen Victoria and Prince Albert are very wor- 
thy people ; though of course they have the little weaknesses and 
foibles which are common to humanity. Their children are just 
like other people, blessings in the main, torments at times. And, 
in dismissing the topic we have touched upon, let us relate a little 
anecdote of the royal family which will serve as an illustration to 
our remarks. 

The Princess Royal, who is now fourteen years of age, and who 
by the way, thinks seriously of committing matrimony with a 
cousin-german, a homely likeness of her mother, who is no beau- 
ty, had a tutor named Birch, When about ten years old, her 
mother came into her school-room one morning, just as the pre- 
ceptor was entering the opposite door, and overheard her offspring 
say to the teacher with flippant familiarity: “How are you, 
Birch?” The queen, very mach shocked, lectured her roundly 
for her impertinence, and threatened if it was ever repeated, that 
she should be sent directly to bed. The very next time, however, 
that the opportunity was offered, the little aristocrat saluted the 
tutor with, “How are you, Birch} Good-night—I'm going to 


Prrsonat.—George P. Burnham, Esq., has become a partner 
in the extensive periodical and book establishment of Federhen & 
Co., Court Street. This long established and popular house 
will receive a fresh business impetus from Mr. Burnham, who is a 
most courteous, prompt and active man. We heartily wish them 
continued success, Messrs. Federhen & Co. are agents for all 
our publications, 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—After the present volume we shall remove 
all advertisements from the Pictorial, and devote its entire space 
to original and entertaining reading and illustrations. The con- 
tinued success of our favorite journal enables us to make this lib- 
eral improvement for the benefit of our subscribers. 

Wuar wit po.-—It will fernish you with “ Bal- 
lou's Dollar Monthly” for one ecutive year, containing in each 
insuc one Aundred pages of delightfig) tales, sketches, biographies, 
adventures, wit, humer and news, Haclose us the money, and 
receive the Dollar Monthly by return of mail. 

Tux comme have alpeady in preparation by 
our best artists, some saperb engravings and effective, for 
our next volume of the Pictorial. 


-------- 


Literany,—Professor Agassis has 1000 subscribers for his new 


facts which ought to be laid before the “committee of the whole 
on the intellectual condition of the nation.” The sheets from 
our book presses, im a single year, would reach nearly twice 
round the globe, and, incinuding periodicals and newspapers, 
would make a belt of paper, two feet wide, printed on both sides, 
and reaching from New York to the moon. Harper Brothers 

sue more than a million volumes annually, and the number 


tions of 300,000, or 75,000, or 30,000, or even of 10,000? 

England receives lessons in the grammar of her own language 
from Lindley Murray, and in its orthography from Noah Web- 
ster, both American authors. The text-books used im our 120 
colleges and 100,000 schools are mostly American. 

With the data before a3, we cannot even approximate the 
amount of money expended for books, magazines and newspapers 
annually in the United States, but it must be reckoned im mil- 
lions. Many thousands of persons, male and female, are sup- 
ported handsomely by the profits of their literary labors exc’u- 
sively. The firm of Littl & Brown have paid for copyrights, 
half a million of dollars, of which $100,000 was paid to a single 
family, which still retains the copyrights. Mr. Bryant said, in 
his remarks at the festival: “ The booksellers have been called 
the natural enemies of authors. But I deny the maxim. Aw 
thors and booksellers are each other's best allies. It is said that the 
bookseller grows rich upon the labors of the author. What else has he 
to grow rich upon? What else should tempt him into the rade? How 
else would he be able to deal liberally with the author? When I hear 
of a rich boukseller, I know that there have been successfiad authors.” 

The above are fragmentary items, but they suffice to show 
that when Sir Archibald Alison asserted thas literary ability of a 
high character was rare ia this country, and met with little encour- 
agement, he showed himself more of a Dogberry than a Daniel. 

Lake Ontario.—We regret to say that this large establish- 
ment of water had a fall a few weeks since—it only fill a few 
inches, and is up and stirring again. Niagara River io timeua 

Rewarp oF "Waka —A returned soldier of the Crimea, Ser. 
geant Thomas Everett, who received five wounds and lost am eye 
before Sebastopol, has been presented by the queen with a silk 
handkerchief, hemmed by herself. Hem! glory! 

Tus Warre Movunraixs.—These majestic giants of New 
Hampshire have put on their winter caps and jackets of smow. 
We hope they wont induige in the winter amusement of sliding. 
— 
MARRIAGES. 


by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Walter Samp- 
son, of Charlestown, to Miss Suman H. Williams.—At Bast Boston, by Rev. 
Leonard, Mr. Charles Hutchinson to to Mine B. — At Somervilie, 
Mr. J P. Wallace, Jr., of Cambridge, to Miss Martha A. Ta 
line, by Rev. Mr. ‘Knapp Mr. Bdward Atkinson to Mise Mary 
North Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Oharies V. Whitten, et Bee 

—At New 

Mr. Andrew F of Weymouth, to Miss Mar- 
— Trey, 
Mr Portland, 
Me., Mr. Frank G. Rich Miss Stone, formerly of Charlestown, 


DEATHS. 


Tu this city, Mrs. H. wife of Mr. Baoch Bryant, 40.—At Roxbury. 
Lucy, widow of the late Gen. Haskett Derby, S4; Mrs. wih of 


Mre. Mary A., wife of Me. Stephen A. Simon 
Concord. Mre. Maria T., wite of Mr. Charles A. Holbrook, 
Mre. Mary Babson, 79; Mr. of Portsmouth, 

y ¥ Mr. Samuel 
Marbiehead, Mra. Catherine T., wife of Mr. J. H. Brown, Jr.. 
ton, Mr. re Luther. At Millbury. Gen. Joceph of 
New Bedford, Mrs. A.. wife of Mr. Chariea M. 
Pieroe, Jr Ludiow, Mrs. Hannah Atwood. $4 —At Lowell, Mie Abbie 
N. Bacon, 16.—At Capt. Aarom Lyon, 16.—4t Greentieid, Mrs. 

Kiana At Susanna N.. 


wife 
48; Polly, wife of Mr. Way. At bittslleld, Mr. Nic 
ristol. MM th. wife of Rev. M. A. De 
York. Me, Caps. 
Graver, Hampton, N Hea. ¥. Sian late 


lo WERELY paren wouts If it were asked now, as the London Quarterly asked, some 

thirty years ago, “ who reads an American book the truthful 
answer would be, “all reading England, and half of the reading “g 
continent.” At the late brilliant Publishers’ Festival in the Crys- a 
tal Palace, New York, Mr. G. P. Putnam, the secretary of the i 
= association, in the course of his excellent speech, embodied a - 
large amount of valuabie statistical information, embracing meny 
The queen was in the kitchen ; 
Eating bread and honey.” 
| newspapers published in this country exceeds two thousand, a 
number nearly equal to that of the newspapers published im all 
the rest of the world. For the twelve years ending with 1942, : 
the records of American publications show an aggregate of 1115 & 
different works. Of these, 632 were original and 492 reprints : 
from foreign works. In 1853 there were 733 new works pub- : 
lished in the United States; of which 278 were reprints of Eng- ; 
lish works, 35 were translations of foreign authors, and 420 (a = 
| large preponderance) were original American works—thus show- 
ing an increase of about 800 per cent. im less than twenty years. ‘ 
As the average increase of the population of the United States in : 
the same time scarcely reached 80 per cent., it appears that litera- 
ture and the book trade advanced ten times as fast as the popala- 
tion. If we compare the numbers printed of each edition, the : 
| growth is still greater; for twenty years ago, who imagined edi- eo 
| 
l 
| 
| 
bed.” George Wilkins Kendall of the Picayune is responsible for Donigns to Mit lave Metn- 
Abby BE. Wilson; by Rev. Mr 
Coolidge, alvin Bai \ pa Coopes, of by Rev. 
| 
| ames mahue, 2 At est Cam bridge Saree. Wile OF Mr. William 
Dickson, 70.—At Quincy. Widew Rebecca Chandler, 87 At Melrose, Mra. 
| Riisabeth. wife of Mr. William Smith At Salem. Joanna wif 
| 
| 
| | | 
lan 
Howe 
4 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

Gov. Slade, of Vermont, lately passed through Buffalo, accom- 
panied by between thirty and forty ladies, all of whom were bound 
to the western country as teachers. —= Dr. Dana, now in his 85th 
year, préached at the Federal Street Church, Newburyport, one 
Sunday morning, lately, sixty years from the date of his scttle- 
ment over that socicty. In the afternoon, his son from Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, officiated in the same pu!pit.—— Mr. Thos. 
Ryan discovered and shot a loon on Fresh Pond, Cambridge, 
which weighed 9 pounds, and measured 4 feet 8 inches from 
tip to tip of its wings. —— A Third German Reformed Dutch 
Chureh, in ‘New York, has recently reccived as its pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Schwedes, a young man of talent, energy and zeal, who pro- 
mises to put forward effectively the new enterprise for the spiritual 
benefit of the German population of that city. —— A miser named 
Andrew Granderson died in Chicago, lately, for want of proper 
food and comforts. After his death, it was discovered that he 
possessed a property of $4000. ——— Mr. C. J. Silliman, a graduate 
of Oglethorpe University, Georgia, and the Theological Seminary, 
Columbia, South Carolina, has been licensed as a probationer for 
the ministry, by the Tuscaloosa Presbytery, and has offered him- 
self to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions for their work 
among the Choctaw Indians ; the offer has been accepted, and he 
is soon to be ordained. ——— A soldier, found dead in England, 
lately, died from the effects of a tight stock and liquor com- 
bined. —— There are now in Georgia between fifty and sixty cot- 
ton factories, conducted in the most skilful and successful manner, 
with all the appliances in the way of machinery that can be found 
in the same kind of establishments in New England. —— If an 
observer, provided with slips of bibulous paper, which has been 
dipped in a solution of iodine of potassium and starch, ascend a 
hill near the sea, while the wind is landward, he will find that the 
papers suddenly change their tint, becoming blue. This indicates 
a new chemical agent in the atmosphere, called ozone by its dis- 
coverer, Professor Shanbien, to whom we owe also the discovery 
of gun-cotton. ———- The Chinese rebels are far from being subdued. 
The imperial throne of Flower-land is destined to fall. —— Pro- 
fessor Emmons, the State geologist of New York, has traced in 
the valley of the Adirondac, for a distance of two and a half miles, 
a bed of rich iron ore. He says there might be procured within 
two feet of the surface, seven million tons of ore, which would 
make three million tons of superior iron. —— There are at pres- 
ent 197 prisoners in the jails and houses of correction in Essex 
county, viz., 75 at Ipswich, 57 at Lawrence, 8 at Newburyport, 
and 27 at Salem. —— Another effort is being made to supply 
Brooklyn with pure waterfrom the streams and ponds of Long 
Island. An organization has been effected under the name of the 
Nassau Water Company, composed of some of the solid men of 
the city, who are energetically moving in the matter. —— Bull- 
fighting is fast becoming unpopular in Spain; but we sec Jolin 
Ball fighting in the Crimea. —— Since the application of steam 
on the Western waters, there have been 30,672 lives lost by steam- 
boat disasters, 381 boats and cargoes lost, and seventy boats seri- 
ously injured, amounting in the aggregate to the enormous sum 
of $67,000,000. — The London Mechanics’ Magazine states that 
its editor recently saw at the Institution of Civil Engineers, in 
London, 2 submarine cable for the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
which differs from all the other telegraph cables hitherto used. It 
combines increased conducting powers with a diminution of weight, 
so that the entire cable for the Atlantic telegraph may be carried 
in one ship. — The Rochester Democrat states that an Amcri- 
can Protestant lady of that city, a few weeks since, entered the 
pale of Judaism, and last Sunday she was married according to 
the Jewish ritual, to a descendant of Abraham. —— The Albany 
Atlas states that the cattle killed by a recent accident on the Cen- 
tral Railroad, near that city, were some of them sold to peddling 
butchers in that city, who cut the carcasses up, and peddled the 
meat out to citizens. This is a prevailing practice—especially 
when sheep are killed. 


Keerixc Fowxs.—An intelligent farmer lately published the 
following result of his experience in keeping fowls :—He kept 
thirty-six hens last year, that yielded him three hundred and fifty 
dozen eggs, besides one hundred and twenty-five chickens. The 
net proceeds of the sale were $59 37, the family having had, of 
course, what eggs and poultry they wanted for their own consump- 
tion besides. The whole dost of the grain for keeping the hens 
was a fraction over $4, leaving a clear profit of $55. 


‘Wiss Mex or tux East.—Once in a while the British in India 
throw 2 few offices to distinguished natives, by way of atonement 
we suppose for having usurped their country, plundered its wealth, 
and decimated its population. We read with profound admiration 
that “Dr. Chuckerbutty has been admitted to medical rank.” 


Danish language. The translator is a Mr. Wulff, who is said to 
be an accomplished English scholar. 


Opp Fettows—The Odd Fellows of this city contributed 
liberally to the relief of the Norfolk and Portsmouth sufferers, It 
would have been “odd” if they hadn't. 


Doc Snow —It is enid that a great dog show is about being 
got up to exhibit the excellencies of “ Tray, Blanche aad Sweet 
heart, little dogs and all.” aries 


Wapside Batherings. 


Professor Forsbey has made arrangements to establish a Mili- 
tary Institute in Texas. 

Frances Browne, the English poetess, is and writes 
for a scanty pittance. Poetry and pelf are askin. 

Amasa Hewins, an artist, formerly of Boston, died, recently, of 
cholera at Florence, where he was U. §. commercial agent. 

The poet Longfellow is engaged, it is said, upon a translation 
of Dawe, which will be ready for the press ceuhd time next year. 

Mile. Rachel has taken the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadel- 
phia, for a series of performances, commencing in November 
next. 


The Methodist publishing house in Nashville, Tenn., has been 
in operation only five months; but it has in that time printed 
49,589,000 pages. 

A Mr. McCoy, and three or four others, residing at Lasalle, 
Til., are concerned in driving cattle from Texas and Mexico, and 
have now twenty thousand on the way to Lasalle. 


The Memphis Bulletin says that real estate and rents in that 
city have never been so high as at present, and that dwellings 
were never in such great demand as now. 


The present number of students in the collegiate department of 
Yale College is as follows: seniors 92; juniors 109; sophomorcs 
109; freshmen 153; total, 463. 

In New York State, hundreds upon hundreds of acres are appor- 
tioned to the cultivation of broom corn. Broom corn never was 
stouter, nor a better crop than during the present year. 

President Pierce has not purchased a residence in Maryland, as 

. It would seem to be a gratuitous act, considering that 
the people have given him a residence, at Washington, rent free. 

Mrs. Anna Hertzog (widow of the late Peter Hertzog), a mem- 
ber of the Third Reformed Dutch Church of Philadelphia, is the 
lady who recently contributed $30,000 towards a Theological Hall 
at New Brunswick. 


The war has already im upon Turkey expenses to the 
amount of over 300,000,000 francs, of which 220,000,000 have heen 
met from its own resources, and 80,000,000 would be provided for 
by the new loan guaranteed by the western powers. 

It is stated, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, that Professor Guyot, of 
Cambridge, intends to publish an exposition of the creation of the 
universe, upon the basis of the nebular hypothesis, embracing the 
internal fire theory as part of it. 

The post-office department announces that it is a penal offence 
to deposit in any post-office, to be conveyed in mail, any envelope 
or packet containing letters addressed to different persons, except 
in eases where the letters are addressed to foreign countries. 

A farmer should never allow windows to be filled with red 
cloaks, tattered coats, and old hats, and he will not most assured- 
ly acquire the reputation of a man who tarries long at the whiskey 

p, and leaves his wife and children to freeze or starve at home. 

A private of the 17th Hussars, English, who was in all the bat- 
tles in the Crimea, and who took a part in the attack on the Re- 
dan, has arrived at Montreal, he having got his discharge, with a 
This hero was wounded in each 

e. 


It has recently been all but proved that the earth and sun, with 
their splendid retinue of comets, satellites and planets are all in 
motion around some point or centre of attraction inconceivably 
remote, and that point is in the direction of Alyan, one of the 
Pleiades. 

At Paterson, N. J., a day or two ago, a man was brought 
before the police court, and fined for selling brandy. ~The paste 
of the fine was twenty dollars and costs. The justice obligingly 
took the-prisoner’s note for thirty days, and lee him off at that 
very comfortably and pleasantly. 

It was proved by competent testimony before one of the courts 
in New York, recently, in examining into the cause of a fire in 
Maiden Lane, that colored fireworks take fire by spontaneous 
combustion, unless properly prepared, at certain temperatures of 
the atmosphere. 

An ingenious mechanician at Turin has just made a successful 

ication of air and water as motive power. His machine is 
intended for the sharp inclined plane near Turin. Unlike the at- 
mospheric principle adopted in England, the motion in this case 
is obtained by pressure instead of exhaustion, and for this purpose 
hydraulic power is used. 

The Rev. John A James having completed a term of fifty 

as minister of s Lane Chapel, Birmingham, there has 
Goon public jubilee in celebration thereof. A magnificent silver 
vase was presented to him ; and a chapel, in honor of the event, 
is to be erected near Mr. James’s own , at a cost of be- 
tween four and five thousand pounds. 


The zodiacal light, about which so much is now said in scien- 
tific circles, in connection with the important theories lately an- 
nounced of a nebulous ring around the earth, was first described 
and named by Canini in 1683. It appears but toward the end of 
winter, and in spring after sunset, or sun-rising ‘in autamn 
and beginning of winter. 

There are in New York and Brooklyn not less than 5000 “ la- 
dies ” whose dress bills will average annually $2000 cach, or ten 
millions of dollars for all. ‘There are 5000 more whose dress ex- 
penses will average $1000 each, or five millions of dollars for the 
whole number ; and five millions of dollars more would not cover 
the dress expenses of those whose bills average every year from 
$200 to $500. 

Irving Ellsworth, son of Hon. J. Ellsworth, of 
Y., was recently killed at Pleasantville, Iowa. 
watching its motions, when a piece of oak y 
was thrown by the saw with such force that the sharp end struck 
him under the left eye, and 
He lived thirty minutes, entirely unconscious. 

According to the Courrier des Etats Unis, the Russian 
counted at Sebastopol, in the month of SAhember, 1854, ame 
teen om five of 120 guns, the remainder of 84 guns; four fri- 
gates of 60 guns ; four corvettes or rigs; twelve steamships, and 
eighty-two ships of inferior ; in all 108 ships, carrying 2200 
guns. _ This colossal armament was destroyed by the Russians 
themselves, to prevent it from falling into the of their ene- 
mies. 


A corps of skillful engineers have, for some time, been 

at Troy, N. Y., in experimenting on several “ infernal” machines 
which liave been recentgconceived by the mind of an ingenious 
Yankee, One of chines is @ cannon proof anes bat- 
tery, which claims the power of being propelled on the water level 
hurling itself against versary » cutting, tearing 
ploding as it goes with terrific force. 


Sorcign Items. 

The London ews Gazette says that twelve French buyers 
of breadstuffs emba in a late steamer for the United States, 
and that large orders have been sent from England for supplies. 

The satisfactory appearance of the vineyards in the provinces 
of Asti and Alessandria has lately led to a reduction of 30 per 
—_ er wine, and the grapes themselves are sold at a 

W price. 

A letter from an English merchant at Elsinore, who has re- 
ceived letters from Russian merchants at Helsi rs, states that 
the loss sustained by the Russians in the late of 
Sveaborg is enormous. 

Rev. C. H. Spurgeon, one of the 
is said to be gifted with the most extraordi eloquence, nothing 
like him having been seen since the days Of Whitefield; and like 
that celebrated itinerant, has a voice of most powerful and bell- 
oo character, capable of reaching the ears of ten thousand at one 

me. 


of London, 


Messrs. de Ruolz and Fontenay, of Paris, have invented an soy A 
which may be employed for almost all pu to which silver 
usually employed. The improved alloy is composed of silver, 
copper and purified nickel, in the following proportions—silver, 
20 parts; nickel, 25 to 31 parts; and the rest up to 100 parts in 
copper. 

The committee of the Association of French Inventors has de« 
cided that the Minnie rifle shall in future be called the Delvigne 
Minnie rife, M. Delvigne having declared, that while he reserved 
to himself the priority of the invention, M. Minnie introduced im- 
provements tantamount to original inventions, and was therefore 
entitted to the position accorded him. 

One of the curiosities of Paris is the enormous vine which orna- 
ments the court of a house in the Rue des Marais, St. Germaine. 
It is said to have been planted by Racine ; and supposing that he 
did it in the last year of his life, the vine must be now about 156 
years of age, as t celebrated writer died in 1669. It is’ this 
year ina ing condition, and covered with fruit. 


Sands of Gold. 


+++ Glory is a poison good to be taken in small doses.—Balzac, 
. True love can no more be diminished by showers of evil 
than flowers are marred by timely rains —Sir Philip Sidney. 
..+. Chance is the greatest romancer in the world : to be pro+ 
lific we have only to study.—Badzac. 
The pleasure of love is in loving. We are ier in the 
passion we feel than in that which we excite—La efoucauld, 
.... The social state has chances which nature does not per- 
mit, for it is nature plus societ+.—Balzac. 
The knowledge when to stop, left Sylla to fear 


thoug disarmed ; the want of knowing this, exposed 


.... All the while thou livest ill, thon hast the trouble, distrac- 
tion, inconveniences of life, but not the sweets and true use of it. 


sees It is often more necessary to conceal contempt than 
resentment, Ary dann being never forgiven, but the latter some- 
times forgot.—Chester field. 

.... Evils in the journey of life are like the hills which alarm 
travellers upon the road ; they both oppeur save at a distance, but 
when we approach them we find that they are far less insurmount- 
able than we had conceived.— Colton. 

.». Modern art, reared by superstition in Italy, taught to 
dance in France, plumped up rf euutsidionss in Flanders, reduced 
to “chronicle small beer” in Holland, became a rich old woman 
by “suckling fools” in England.—Fuseli. 

.... The follies, vices, and consequent miseries of multitudes, 
displayed in a newspaper, are so many admonitions and re, 
so many beacons, continually burning, to turn others from 
rocks on which they have been shipwrecked.—Bishop Horne. 

.«.. Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and laborious attention 
to little objects which neither require nor deserve @ moment’s 
thought, lower a man, who from thence is thought (and not un- 
justly) incapable of greater matters. Cardinal de Netz saga- 
ciously marked out Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, fromthe mo- 
ment he told him that he had written three with the same 
pen, and that it was an excellent good one still.— Chesterfield. 


Joker's Budget. 


ur beautiful c this year, as the fox said to the 
poultry, in the hearing of the er. 
Why is a cricket on the hearth like a soldier in the Crimea! 
Because he often advances under a brisk fire. 
A farmer on Long Island has just raised a cabbage of such ex- 
travagant dimensions, that he to blast it with powder in order 
to get it fit for crout. 


“Do you think I'll get justice done me?” said a culprit to his 
counsel, “I don’t think you will,” replied the other, “for I see 
two men on the jury who are opposed to hanging.” 

A pretended rhymester once remarked to an acquaintance, “ that 

is verses cost him very little.” —“ They cost you quite as much 
as they are worth, then,” suid the other. 

Emerson, in a lecture on the Anglo-American, says: “ Ameri- 
cans would ride in steamers made of lucifer matches, if they could 
thereby save an hour in crossing the Atlantic.” 

Saxe, the panster poet, gives an excellent portrait of old Ben. 
Franklin, in a single line: 

‘+A wan of genius, ruled by common sense.” 


A deacon, who became rich in a grocery not a hundred miles~ 


from the State house, used to boast how much he had done forthe 
cause of temperance, by mixing at least a gallon of pure water 


with evory gallon of liquor he sold, 

The most original spelling we have seen is the following. It 
beats phonetics ;—80 you be—a tub. 80 0, pea—a to 
—bat, See 80—cat. Pea t. Are 80—rat. abe— 
cab. Be you double tea—butt. a double ell—ball, 


Ellen— Q, don’t tease me to-day, George; I’m notatallwell.” 
, twelve years old, a man of the world—" I tell you what it 
is, you are in love. Now, you take, the advice of a fellow who hee 


seen a good deal of that sort of thing, and don’t give way to ig?” 2) 


“ come for the saw, sir,”—" What saucer Why, the saw, 
sir, that you borrowed,”—~''I borrowed no saucer.”—* Sure you 
did, sir, you borrowed a saw, sir.”—‘ I never saw your saucer. 
—* But did, there’s tho saw, now, sir.” O, you want the 


saw. y didn’t you say 


| , 
i 
J 
‘ 
a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
—f uller 
| 
| | 
Happy Chackerbutty ! too Hindoos, did you but appre- 
ciate your blessings ! , 
Bascnrorr’s Hisrory.—Three volumes of “ Bancroft’s History 
of the United States” have been issued at Copenhagen, in the | 
i 
| | 


Corner of Tremont 


and Bromfield Sts., 


Fins? PREMIUM MELODEONs. 


vent Srst UM MA NUrAcTURED. 


8. D. & H. W. SMITH 


Ro, 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 
teats of 4 neW method of voicing, known only to 
ves, they have #itteeded in removing the harsh 
and ag sound Which fortiéfly charac the in- 
it, and rendering the full, clear and 
action is prompt and the per- 
forme? execute the most music without dtwrring 
totes. The swell is arra to give expression. 
Manufacturers recei 
, at thé Fair of the 


Fast, held at Was 

are farnished at prices 
Instraments, with two banks of keys, for small 
and chapels, 


This last instrument, known as the ORGAN HARMO- 
NIUM, has been easen tially improved by Messrs. Smith, 
and they have secured a patent therefor. 
Persons who wish to hire Melodeons with a view of 
chasing at the end of the year,can have the rent ited 
as part payment of the purchase money. tf  sept20 


MOORE & CROSBY, 
OGRAPHERS, ENGRA 


No. 1 Waren, 190 Wasutneron Srs., BOSTON. 


Work, from either TYPE, STONE, or COPPER PLATE, 
executed at the shortest notice. and on reasonable terms, 
and in a style unsurp Manu factu will find this 
the best place to obtain and Fancy Langs. Coprer 
Pirate Carns engraved and printed in a tuperb manner. 

They would call particular attention at this season to 
the new styles of FANCY CARD3, 
imported expressly for them, w ~ 
ae in their superior styles, or sell to the 


t employment, sevd at once for Mr. Srars’ 

RCULAR BOOK GENTS. Our publications 
are considered among the most saleable. Address ROBERT 
SEAKS, Publisher, William St..New York. 4t n38 


WANTED! 
E subscriber wishes to employ an 
town and city of the Union, to en 
fitable business. Only $5 capital required, and anything 
like an efficient agent can make from $3 to $10 per day. 
All ion will be ey by addressing 
oct 27 “tt H. E. GRAVES, Westboro’, Mass. 


(From the Home Journal, New York.) 
O article ever acquired so rapid celebrity and uni- 
versal popularity as Lyon's To those 
who have used it, (and who has not?) the reason is obvi- 
at an advanced age of life. Its perfume and 
pens te enlivening effects should stamp it an i 
sable article of the toilet.” The above is but one of thou- 
sands of similar commendations—it stands unrivalled as 
toilet article Berure aod ask for LYON’S Karsatron, 
as its unparalleled popularity has caused several unprin- 
cipled persons to put up valueless imitations, which ow 
b similar names. Sold everywhere, in 
y St.. New York. 


it in each 
im & Very pro- 


[ESTABLISHED IN 1780.] 


PREMIUM CROCOLATE. 


American 
and Vania Cho Prepared 


articles are an excellent 
diet for children, invalids and per- 
sons in ith. They allay rather 
than induce the nervous excite- 
ment attendant u the use of 
A or coffee, are recom- 
yore! Drs. Warren, Jack- 

fon, med and Boston, and by other 
the principal Grocers tn the Unitted 
states, and by their agents, D. C. Murray, New York, 
Grant t'& Twelle Philadelphia, y. Brundige, Baltimore, 

ncinnati. 


Kennett & 
tf WALTER BAKER & o., Donouzsran, Mass. 
$15,000. 


00-—FT THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR TEN 
$12,000—TWELVE THOUSAND DOLLARS FOR EIGHT 


DOLLARS 
00—SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 

SAMUEL SWAN, 


Address 
ot20 Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery,’ Als. 
GUN 


0. 80 WASHINGTON STR 
GUNS, RIPLES and PISTOLS, oak every variety, at 
Wholesale and retail, and manufactured to order. Sport- 
ing and Rifle Powder, Peroussion Cape , Powder Vinsks, 
embracing every & belonging to n trade 
for fale at very low prices by J. HAPGOOD. 


» BOSTON. 


JONES, SHREVE, BROWN & 
No. 226 WASHINGTON, and 1 SUMMER 8TS., BOSTON, 
MPORTERS and Wholesale and 


ment of goods, consisting in part of 
_ the following: Vine London and Ge- 


and curiosities, Also, great varie 
of Rich Silver Goods and Fine Jew- 
elry. Sign ofthe Golden Eagle, «8 


RING'S PATENT OHAMPION FIRE AND BURG- 

LAR PROOF SAFRS, with Parent Pownen 

n00P? Locns—both received the prise medals at the 

. Worla’s Fair, in London, in 1851, end at the Orystal Pal- 

New York, in 1968. "Bole p of Par- 
ant Bank 


Bidet 105, 187 nnd 190 Weter BL, Now York, 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 
SAMUEL FRENCH, 
No. 121 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
THE MISTAKE OF ALIFE-TIME. A of the 
terles of the Shore and the Vicissitades of the Sea. 
Waldo Howard. Price, #0 cents. 


REDPATH: or. The Western Trail. A Story of Frontier 
Life and Adventure. By Dr. J.H. Robinson. Price, 


tz. 
THE TRON on, The of Bent. By Syl- 
vanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 26 cents 
ay yo CORONET : or, The Heir and the 4 
By Arthur Morton, A. M. 


2 cen 
THE ARKOW OF GOLD: By the 
author of “ Secrets of the Cells ” Price, 25 cents. 
bag elo ig or, The Quadroon of Louisiana. By A. 
W. Sumnef. Price. 25 cents. 
THE KING AND THE COBBLER. By Austin C. Bar- 
dick. Price, 26 cents. 
THE BELLE OF THE ORIENT: or, The Hindoo Mer- 
chant’s Legacy. By Geo P. Burnham. Price, 25 cents. 
THE SEA-WITCH: or, The African Quadroon. By Liew 
tenant Murray. " Price, 25 cents. 
Oliver Bounde: Price, 26 
THE INFANT or By Sylvanus 
sents. 
Duganne. Price, 26 cen’ 


THES DUKB’S PRIZB. A Sry of Att and Po 
renee. By Licutettant Murray. Price, % cents. 

THE JUGGLER OF NANKIN: Seemann Plot. 
By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 2 cents. 

THE ROMAN SOPRANO: or, The of the Swiss 
Guard By Charlies kosenbarg. , 26 cents. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, The Scout ‘of the Susque- 
hanna. By Dr J. H. Robinson. Price, 25 cents. 

STEEL AND GOLD: or, The Heir of Glenville A Revolu- 
tionary Story. By Francis A. Durivage. Price, 25 cents. 

PAOLINA: or, The Sybil of the Arno. A hy & 
Time of Cosmo LII. 
$500 prize tale. The book contains pages, ice 
eight fine engravings. Price, 50 cents. 

OF THE SILVER CROSS: Re 

of Turkestan. A Tale of the Ottoman Empire 
contains it 

ings. Price, in paper covers, 50 cents. 

ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL: or, The Old Man of the 
Wreck. By Austin C. Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

THE KING OF THE SEA. Suet do Fearless and 
Free. By Ned Buntline. Price, 25 cents. 

a or, The Sharpshooter’s Scout. A Romance of 

Revolution. By Ben: Perley Poore. Price, 25 cents. 

TILE QUERN OF THe SEA: or, Our Lady of the Ocean. 
A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. By Ned Buntline. 
Price, 25 cents. 

THE PRINCE CORSATR. A Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
By Augustine J. Hi. Duganne. Price, 25 cents. 

ISIDORE DE MONTIGNY: or, The Smugglefs of St. 
Malo By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, % cents. 

PAUL LAROON: or, The Scourge of the Aftilies. By 
Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. Price, 25 cent. 

NELL NOELL, THE LIGHT aigomes TREASURE. 
By George P. Burnham. Price, 

THE GIPSEY: or, The et of 
Love and Pride.’ By Lieut. Murray iy Spe A 

good Bradbury. Price, 3% 

Council of Ten. By Dentiis Hatnigan. Price, 25 cents. 

THE SEORETS OF THE GES A Sequel to Ada 
the Betrayed. 25 cen 

IVAN THE SERF: or, The oe and the 
A of Russis, Turkey and Circandi By Austin 

Prise, 25 cents. 

HENRY LA NUIT: or, The Foun of the Castle of 
Estella. A Tale of Navarre in the Olden Time. By 
Austin C. Burdick. Price, 25 cents. 

ANNIE, THE ORPHAN GIRL OF ST. MARY: or, The 
By Shortfellow. Price, 25 cents. 

etdiet the periodical depots, and of the news agents in 
any part of the United States and the Canadas. 

OF> Erenr of the 25 cent books will be sold for $1. Se- 
lect from the above, and they will be sent according to 
wish, either by mail or express. 

hs oat TO THe Traps—S8 per hundred; #70 per thou- 

All orders will receive prompt attention. 


EW and successful Method of curing CONSUMPTION 
and all other SCKOFULOUS DISEASES. 
Dr. L. B. WRIGHT’S BCROFULOUS ANTIDOTE has 


cured its thousands after the last hope had fled. Try it, 
an ou no 
ay will not be deceived 
and retail, at 409 New York; 
and at Drug Stores genorally ¢ Union and 
Canada. tf 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Noras oF 

A TRAVELLER TUB Tropics. Whoever wishes to 

ow the facts about Cuda, will find ample satiafaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But 


statistics 
thor’s aketchea of Society and Manwers, and aid in 
} arrangement of his materials, have given 

charm of a a 


in paper, 50 in cloth, 76 as 


+» Publishers, 


BALM for every Wound. 
A BROCATION cures all Wounds, 
by all Druygista. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 


pages 
more than any of the 
ear of six hundred pages each, or 
pages of reading matter pcr annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


hour, 
ber being —— in itself. 
the proprietor, as 


if 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS. 


the th] in the world. 


Mr. Ballou gives us in his Dollar Magazine, a rich, in- 
tellectual treat, containing tales, sketches, biographies, 
pews, covering one handred and 
closely paces, upon white paper bew 
type, ata price which forms a mew era im serial publica- 


— Boston Times. 
While such works as Ballou’s Dollar Mon can be 
readers 


hi 
: 


no lack 


Full of capital reading, each number is fresh, witty 
teresting and instructive. The price is next to gi it 
away. and it is only by reason of its immense 

it can be .— Tridune. 


Contai not one vulgar word or line, it is an exceed- 
ingly agreeable fireside companion. It is cheap, cheaper, 


t.— Vermont Watchman. 


pearly every 
Gazette. 

This work ‘s Dollar Mon’ like all which 
come from this extensive publishing is valuable, 


GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 


in this , and form! t 
on of pl fr the centre table, with 
ption, making it of intrinsic value. 


ing designing, to draw from. That all be able to 
possess PICTORIAL GxM, it will be at the un- 
precedented of 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 
Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire i pe om Ag 


enclosing twenty-five cents to the office 

shall receive a copy at once. Tt will alee be Oe sale et ail 
of the periodical depots Se 
TEACHERS their pupils with this 
illustrated work, as a Swing Book, will’ be supplied ot 
wholesale rates. 


Newamen should send in their orders at 
a work which 


bh and we print but a 
ted edition. M.M. BALLOU, Publisher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


A SURE CURE FOR DYSPEPSIA. 
R, H. E, MORRILL, a skilful physician of New 
York oly, in his remarks on psia, says—The 
most effect to tone and 
TERRS. I would 
lish the recipe for preparing this if 
know wuatat was, not, I can only 


BRS contain nothing which 
can intoxicate; and the medicine has no similarity what- 
ing pu 


mos 
oxygenated ic, all disagreeable 

and agroea m 
and assisting nature in her alt 


Ww. & Co., 138 
Proprietors, Sold by thelr agente every 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE. 
& DOMESTIC STORY. 


BY MAS, CAROLING H BUTLER LAIN 
is now ready and for sale by all 


Beautifully 
aug % 


Para 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED WEERLY JOURNAL. 
A PAPER FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 

The of the paper is to in the most elegant 
anda form, a weekly of notabie 
events of the day. Its columns to original 

poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AU- 
THORS, and the cream of and foreign news ; 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED with numerous accurate engrav- 
by eminent artists, of notable objects, current events 
in all parts of the world, and of men and 


i 


F 
4 


‘e are rejoiced at the fact. for no gentleman more richly 
deserves such a testimonial to his pen and his efforts, than 
M. M. Ballou 


white, and the literature pure, 
— Sunday Mercury, Philadelphia. 
Mr. Ballou: Our family cirele is your constant and 


I have yet to find the first indelicate word or amoral 
allusion in your beautiful Pictorial. I it to wife 
and ters pleasure.— Sud- 


contains eight reyai 


Not only a pabination of high artic value, bat chaste 
and instructive in its literary department. 
Arthur’s Home Gazette, Philadelphia. 
tne anything in the art of 
Pictorial.— Argus, Bellows Fails, Ve. 
Its engravings alone are worth more thanthe subscrip- 
tion price.— Gazette, Irasburg, Vi. 
times torial form, an: persons of taste 
be without it.— Bosten Times. = 
* One copy of the Fuae or ovn Union, and one copy 


Tunas Apvancz.—One subdseriber one 


M. BALLOU, 
Corner of Tremont and Broméeld Sta., Boston. 


on and every @epartment is ts 
most fluishe and aystem that 

tian of which fir 


TERMS INVARIABLE EN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us sirteen 


of Tus one 
$4.00 per annum. very 


of Tremont and Beaton. 


‘BALLOU’S. PICTORIAL DRA WING-ROOM COMPANION. 287 
OTICE TO ADVERTISERS — One pag: oniy of | BALLOWS PICTORIAL. 
this is devoted to advertisements. The 
mense cireulation of the PicroniaL one 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms vetucile of advertise- 
mont thet fo Another fact 
which y enhanées the valoe of the Picromtat as an 
: stroyed being teguiarly bound up every Since its commencement, on January 1. 1855, 
months, tat ach (all being placed Bunthiy tao tun ten 
advertiser's business for te come. MIRACLE CHEAPNESS, 
oprietor, 
Batzov’s Mowraty is printed with new type, 
fine white poper, and ite matter carefully 
tion at thes the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 
arefoorh 
6, cha 
MISCELLANY, 
| ADVENTURES, one thousand splendid engravings. 
. BIOGRAPHIES, Since the first of January this illumined journs! hes : 
hanic A r the Mi fechs of illustrations weekly added to the sheet, which still re- 
writare tn the countey. mains at the un ted low price of Dotiaas 
't is also épiced with a record of the notable events of per annum or Ten Copies for $2), being sctoally with- 
of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements | out exception, 
oteurring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 4 
| . THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! ‘ 
Below we give few hastily ~ notices of 
- from those who are judges. We could cover our 
the with the ne Sem recy past of 
the country. 
Proprietor, No illustrated peper—not even the London Ilustrated 
| eld Sts., Boston. News—can compare with this unrivalled publication in ‘ 
every point; and the accession to its list,even in this 
| How one hundred pages far- 
| nished monthly, throughout year, for one per > 
annum, is to us an unsolved riddle.— Erening Transcript. ; 
| illustrations are magnificent. the paper heavy, fine and % 
weekly debtor. You afford our home much delight by 
the choice literature and beautiful wore hy your 
illumined journal contains.— Lady letter, St. : 
| Marks, Fiortde. 
A fresh, brilliant and accurate jollMhal of the times, il- - 
— —_ lustrating the past and present story of the country. 
| What an invaluable record its pages will be fty years 
hence '!— Alabama Sentrne:. 
Few establishments in this country have facilities that 
enable them to publish such a work, at so remarkably 
low a rate.— Heraid, New York. 5 tier, 
hey A Bvery department of the Pictorial is conducted wita a 
- aah contained in other monthlies, it is exactly one third spirit and enterprize which secures the services of the best rs 
price '!— Spring field Eva. writers, artists, and mecbanies im the country, who com- 
| bine in their turn to render this sheet the mest interest- . 
| 
cheapes It is the best paper of the kind ever printed in this : 
| Not yet one year old, it circulates by thousands in cad cf Gaal 
( Va.) Heraid. 
It is printed om the finest of S&tin and 
| 
mot alone for ite remarkabie cheapness, Dut for the ex- it to our reader®.— Repudis- : 
ceedingly natare of its thn chasse Fa. 
character of its well filled 80 pop- only Ameritah Weekly worth having — 
Gist. Freeman’ Boston. Attica (N. ¥.) Attas. 
The contents are of the morality, and highest 
ceder of talent; the eagratings Gnd chaste 
| SPORTSHAN'’S PORTFOLIO | Cure, 
AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. $3 a year.— Mississippi Repudlican. 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS, to anything in its line ever attempted in this country.— ; 
Backs; Homeopathic and | of large quarto size, on the finest of paper, depicting 
Vi Dietetic Cocoa ; Cocoa Shells ; Orack- | 
Ax ed Cocoa, etc., ete. 
| | 
— — — 
‘ 
cH? 
St 
Wig, wi Dox as this ia 
ite attract hall receive the seve@iernsA copy gratis. 
Protoatas may be obtained af any of the pert. 
—— | odical depots throughout the country, and of newsmen, at 
Published by 
| THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, i 
| An and refined Miscellancoxs Family 
Tts astonishing success in obstinate cases of Drarrpsi, prose 
= and Gavenat Deanery or tire System, places | Pressly fr the paper. la 
= among the moat wonderful discoveries in medical science, | @estions, it tly j 
Sud has given it reputation far beyond any rem tically rae 
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SCENES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


We our Teaders on this 
scenery in Central America, interesting at 
moment to citizens of the United States, The latgest th 


founded by the Spanish general, Hernandez de Cordova, in 1523, 
but abandoned in 1610. The present city of Leon is located in 


the centre of the immense plain oe 
sah water from the city 


height. the revolutio which resul 
the theatre of 


a as indicated in the foreground ving, sur- 
round the great cathedral of La Merced. Inwt whatever direction 
the traveller moves, he encounters the ents of costly 


The church of La Merced has suffered severely from cannon shot. 
4 convent was once attached to it, and also to the charch of 
Juan de Dios, but these have been — and the buildi 
converted into barracks or hospitals church edifices are 


of ing was 
tah com $5,000,000. It covers an en- 

ths Whale of the grand 


mass of masonry, like a fortress, for which indeed it has 
been employed. In 1823, thirty guns our ttn 
and there is scarcely a square inch of its walls that is not indented 
With shot. Its centre presents now a naked appearance, contrast- 


ISLAND OF TIGRE, BAY OF FONSECA, NICARAGUA.’ 


UATHEDRAL OF LA MEROBD, AND! VOLCANO) OPEL) VIFJO, 


san- 
and the aristocrats, and we 


traveller for of Other cburches of note in 
Leon are “ La Recolecion” and “ 1 Calvario,” distinguished like 
St. Peters and “La Merced ” for their maguitude and the breadth 
of their architectural design. 


ae possesses a chime of bells, which are frequently rung, mak- 


eight. old’ irate 8 it in his as an 


one of un leled magnificence. On the yn are Seca 
boiling water. Another of ‘these 
bo, together with a section of Lake rey: 
in the first engraving. The second represents 
Bay of Fonseca, Nicaragua. The bey affords affords 
on the Pacific, Frcs, Sper the famous Bay of San Francisco, 
California, in ca) ts entire length within the land is cighty 

pon 

Sefence of the Bay of is the Fort 
St La at to San Salvador. : There are several isl- 


uarters on the Island of re, during his famous sons in 
Pacific. The British ty thoroughly u its 
naval im , and it was pep Bp that, in 1839, 


Captain Belcher, R. N., made a therough and scientific survey of 
it. It completely commands the entire coast from Panama to 
San Diego. While Mr. Squier was minister from the United 
States to Nicaragua, it was temporaril ceded to us by that gov- 
ernment to prevent its occupation by Britain. It was after- 
wards surrendered to the Nicaraguan government. The most recent 
event of importance, in these interesting regions, is the settlement 
of Colonel inney with his band of eo colonists, his favorable 
tion by the inhabitants, and his inauguration as governor. It 
me ages to overrate the commercial importance of Nicara- 
t is the key to the Pacific; but in the hands of the S 
iti eneiied by Anglo-Saxon energy, it would have been 
civilization and the world. It is destined to become the fheate 


LEON, NICARAOUA. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRA WING+ROOM COMPANION. 
at Leon, Nicaragua. Accity of this mame (Leon) formerly _ * 
stood at the hea of the. western iake of Momotombo, and was 
- 
ing strangely with what is remembered of its former magnificence, 
: when the splendor of its decoration was proverbial. The por- | 
c3 a of the diocese, four in number, are preserved 
. one of its apartments. The view from the top of this TtARt 50 
z cathedral, extending to the waters ot the Pacific, amply repays the of important al and political movements, being as it is, one ¢ 
e the finest portions of the American continent. 


